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Î>REFACE. 



It wàs ôrîginally niy intention lo hâve în- 
<îorporated such observations as I niight be 
able to collect in the course of my travels, 
respecling the principal hospitals abroad» 
and upon olher subjects connected wilh my 
profession, in the body of a more gênerai 
work, not imagining that they would 
ever be sufïiciently ample, or of sufficient 
importance lo be formed into a volume by 
themselves. With regard to the latter 
point j indeed, great doubts may still re* 
main. My médical notes^ however, hâve 
insensibly increased, and I hâve been able 
to arrange Ihem, while various circum- 
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stances havë concurred to prevent tlie com- 
pletion of the larger work, to which I hâve 
aîluded. 

Many of the observations too, which are 
iîovv ofFered to the médical world, would 
probably prové wholly uninteresting to per- 
sons not in the profession, and some of 
Ihem hardly proper for the perusal of ge* 
neral readers. On thèse accounts Ihey are 
pubUshed in their présent form* 

Whalever may be the judgment pro- 
nonnced upon this volume^ let me be aU 
lowed to hope that it may be found to con- 
tain enough usefnl information to exempt it 
from the utmost severity of eriticism. As 
far as I hâve gone^ it has been my endeavour 
to be correct, and if I hâve been guilty of 
cypissions, or of mis-statem6nts, this bas not 
been from remissness in inquiry, or from 
any intention to misrepresent facts« J bave 
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dften foûnd ît difficult to obtain the détails 
Wh1ch I bave wished for, and sometimeâ 
hâve been puzzled to reconcile the stàte* 
ments which I hâve receiyed from différent 
i)erso»9. 

Wîth regard to the hospitals of the con- 
tinent, which I bave visited, it would be 
injustice not to say that I found them în 
much better order than I expected. Evett 
în countriea where the habits of the people 
were as far as possible remoyed from neat- 
ness âhd method, the hospitals were gène- 
rally tolerably well kepl, and the arrange- 
ments were judîcious. In some instances î 
have'thought that thèse charities were bet- 
ter managed than our own. 

To my sketch of the hospitals bf Am- 
sterdam, is added some account of ^$ë-? 
veral other establishments for the relief df 
the poor, which do not strictly fkll undër 
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the class of those of which I profess to treat 
in iny title page. I liave done this, because 
as the charitable foundations of Amsterdam 
constitute one of the greatest glories of that 
city, as they are upon a scale of unusual 
magnificence^ and are adniirably managed, 
and the greatest attention is paid to the 
health of the persons who are supported by 
thero^ I supposed that a short account of 
them might not proye unacceptable. 

In conclusion^ I hâve one word to add 
respecting the manner in which I hâve 
treated my subjecl^ and the language which 
I hâve adopted. The former may, to many 
persons^ appear duU, and the latter, per- 
haps^ déficient in anfmation. Ail I can 
8ay is^ that as the présent publication pré- 
tends to nothing more than the relation of 
matters of fact^ apy other style than one 
extremely plain^ w^ould haye seemed at va- 
riance with the malter. 



PREFACE. Ilf; 

;. Of Ihe gênerai value of whç^t .L hâve 
written, it remains for the médical wprld 
to judge, and, satisfied Ihat it will judge 
with canddur> I am prepared to submit tq 
its décision. 



Çantcrbiay, 
Juljf 24/ A, 1^19^ 
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L'HOTEL DIEU. 

This grand hospital is situated in the quar- 
ter of Paris called la Cité, in the island of 
tlie Seine, where stood the ancient Lutetia. 
It was founded, by St. Landry, 28th 
bishop of Paris, who flourished about 
the middle of the seventh cenlury. Of the 
fonds which were appropriated to its sup- 
port, or of the extent of the hospital at that 
early period, I am unable to give any ac- 
count ; nor can I say any thing about it till 
the reign of Louis XIII. When that 
prince ascended the throne of France, 
THotel Dieu is represented as having been 
in a very neglècted and misérable condi- 
tion, in which probably it had been lan« 
guishing for a length of time. From this 
State it was recovered by the celebrated St. 
Vincent de Paul, whose éloquence and ex- 
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2 PARIS. 

ample operaled so eiFectually in favour of 
Ihe hospital, thathe deservedly obtained the 
title of ils second founden. The exJiorta- 
lions of St.Vîncent from the pulpit, not only 
iuduced Ihe people in gênerai to turn their 
altenlion towards THotel Dieu, but ihey 
roused the court to active charity, and it be- 
came the fashion for females, distinguished 
for birth and beau ty, to attend tbè sick, to in- 
qujre inito, and alleviate their distresses, and 
-even to administer their food afid medicines. 

. In tfee làst century lHotel Dieu had 
once more fallen into neglect. Many 
abuses had crept ihto ils administration, two 
or more patients were crowded into one 
bed, and in sl»ort slrangers, who visited it, a 
litUe- while previous to the brêaking ont of 
the Révolution, umted in representing it as 
. a 8cene of dirt and wretcbedness. The re- 
ports of M, M. Tenon, and Bailly, opened 
ihe eyes of the publia; to fl^ie misérable state 
of the hospital : improvements were pro- 
posed by M. Clavereaux, which were 
adopted by the government, and a gênerai 
reforra took place. Whea I saw the hos- 
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jpital, in the summer of 1816, ît was in ex- 
cellent order. The wards are thirty in 
tiumber ; most of Ihem are very spacious^ 
and several contain as raany as ninety beds. 
They are well ventilated, and as "neat as 
can be expected in such an establishment. 
Indeed I thought that the hospital was 
mach better kept, than the greater number 
of private houses in great cities on the con- 
tinent. Still, however, it seemed to me to 
be on too great a scaie, and to be too much 
surrounded by olher buildings. The wards 
are not suffîciently lofty ; and in some in- 
stances the beds appeared to be too close to- 
gether. The numbeV of patients, at the 
time of which I am speaking, -was 1100, 
but there is room for 1600, supposîng that 
a bed is given to each individual. Formerly 
it was, as I hâve t^bserved, the common 
practice to put two patients into one bed, 
but this is never done, at the présent day, 
unless upon an extraordinary emergency *. 

* It was done, for example, when the Allies entere4 
*Pàris for the £rst time^ and the hospital wàs çrowded 
wi^h woanded soldier». 

b2 



4 PARIS. 

The beds are good. The bed clothei- 
and curlains, the lalter made of cotton ma- 
iiufaclured at Paris, I found white and 
clean. It îs a great faull however that the 
bedsteads are not of iron» 

The patients seenied tolerabiy ueat în 
tlieir persons; quite as neat, I think, as the 
patients of our hospitals in London. 

The kitclien was in good order, and the 
provisions plentiful and wholesorae. The 
use of coaï lias been adopted instead of 
wood, for the sake of economy *. 

* The expence of w^ood, not only at Paris, but in 
most of tue great towns of France, is at présent very 
great, and it is iikely to increase; the demand for wood 
continuing the same, while the means of meeting* it are 
daily diminishing, for there is little plantiug to compen- 
sate the constant waste, and the destruction which the 
woods bave sufiered of late years, by the sale of national 
property to associated speculators, vho hâve been in 
the practice of felling the timber to pay the purchase 
money. Could the people of France be persuaded ta 
«se coal, at least in tlieir kitchens, where such quanti- 
-ties of fuel are consumed, there would be an important 
\ saving ot* the wood of the country and of tbeir own 
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il The baths were yet unfinishecl, for 
nîthcrlo it had been the practice, wlien a 
bath was ordered, to bring one into the pa* 
tient's ward. I wasshewn a medicated va- 
pour bath, whîch my attendant seemed to 
consider a very ingenious and useful con- 
trivance. I can however scarcely persuade 
myself, thaï il can be of much more use than 
the simple vapour bath. The apothecary's 
department appeared to be well managed. 
The médical establishment of l'Hôtel Dieu 
consists of ten physicians, and two surgeons 
in chîef, with certain assistants* Thèse of^ 
ficers do not ail receive the same salary, 
but they are ail, as far as I could uhdèr^ 
stand, èntitled to a pension of 5,000 francs 
a year, after a specified term of service. 
The apothecary in chief receives a salary 
of about 3,000 francs per annuni. 

money, and numbers of persops would find cmploymeBt. 
There i^ no want of coal in France : it is abundant.in 
the departments of the Nortb, of the haute Loire^ and 
in other places, but the French, llke many other peoplo, 
are prejudiced against the use of coal ; they consider it 
injqrious to heaith : and besides, were coal genrerally 
eipiployed» its ^n^oke would htqcken the public 
^uildin^s. 
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Besîdes the physicîans and surgeons, there 
are students in physic and surgery, who ré- 
side in the hospital, and take care of the 
patients in the absence of the médical offi- 
cers. Thèse internes, or hoiise attend- 
ants, receîve a slipend of 500 francs per 
annum. 

The attendants upon the female patients 
are the Filles de la Charité, a kînd of reli- 
gions order which is dispersed ail over 
France, and which has, from an early pe? 
rîod, devoted ilself trr the care of the sick. 
The Filles de la Charité hâve no convents, 
bal they wear a inonastic habit. . The nmle 
patients are atlended by inen, who are not 
like the former c^ttached to the hospitaL 
The pay of thèse servants is about ten 
francs a month, and they are lodged and 
boarded^. The physicians and surgeons 
vîsît their respective patients évery morn- 
îng, and students of ail nations are permit- 
ted to attend them, and to hear the cli- 
nical lectures s^ratis^ Before a man is al- 
Jowed to practice in France he raust, I 
iinderstànd, hâve studied al sorne hospilal. 
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tbough . it is Dot nçcçasajcy b^ sbould hâve 
pludied at P^ris* 

' • . i ♦... . 

Of Ihe practice at rjHatçl Dieu I ar^î nqj;, 

qaalified to say much, for I was not a regu»: 

lar attendant Ihere ; a|id,owing to.the crowd 

of pupils^ it was net always possible to get^ 

near enough to Ihe physician to hear disr 

tinctly what he prescribed^ It appeared to 

me ho wever that tbe practice in gênerai was 

not very active. As bappens in aJmost ail 

hospite^ls, there were ^bundance of chroDip 

caises; catarrhs^ pbthisical coniplaints^ (&c^ 

L'Hôtel Dieu is governed by a council, 
of which tbe minister of theinteripr is pre* 
^ent ; and a board> consisting of six mem^ 
biers, meets daily to transaqt tbe ordinary 
business of this and otber similar establisb»^ 
xnents. It receives and examines persons 
who apply for admission ; it examines al30 
tbe lists of beds vacant, &c„ which are sent 
in every morning from otber bospitals, 

Tbe only reconjmendatiou required for 
admission into tbe bospital^ is sickness and 
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poverty. It îs to be observed, however, 
that contagious diseases as psora, &c., are 
not admitled into l'Hôtel Dieu, or other 
hospitals which are under the same régu- 
lations. Maniacal patients in gênerai were 
formerly treated hère, but tbey are now dis- 
trlbuted, for the niosl part, between Bicètre, 
and the Salpêtrière. 

The great hospital of which I bave thus 
endeavoured to give some account, is alto- 
gether a çnagnificent institution, worthy 
such a capital as Paris, and it seemed to foe 
yery respectably suppofted, though the 
ample revenues it once enjoyed, were swal- 
lowed up by the undi^tinguisbing fury of 
the revolutfon. The funds which remain 
to l'Hôtel Dieu were représentée! to me as 
very small, but it is aided by Government, 
and it has a share ol the profits of \he thé- 
âtre?, of the Mont de Pielè, &c. 
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La Charité, situated in the Rue des 
Saints Pères, Fauxbourg St. Germain, is, 
next to THotel Dieu, the môst considérable 
gênerai hospital in Paris. It is at présent 
capable of containing about four hundred 
patients, but new wards are in contempla- 
tion, and one was already nearly finished in 
June, 1816. The enlargement of la Cliarité 
is the more necessary, sînce if the design of 
carryîng on the quay of the Cité should ever 
be carried into exécution, part of THotel 
pieu must be pulled down. This would 
not be matter of regret, since the latter ig 
certainly too large, and it would be for the 
advantage of the patients were they to bè 
distributed in two or three separate hos- 
pitals. 

L^ Charité, frora its being of a modéra te 
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size, is in better order than l'Hôtel Dieu, and 
moretranquillity seemed to reign Ihroughout. 

The médical oflScers are three physicians, 
and a surgeon in cliief, with liis assistant, 
besides the house attendants. The nurses, 
de. are of the same description, and receive 
nearly the same wages as those of THotel 
Dieu : indeed both hospitals are under the 
same régulations in gênerai. Every morn^ 
i»g a list of the beds vacant is transadtted tq 
the board at the çquace of Notre Dame, andl 
the persons whoapply for admission are dis? 
tributedr in the différent hospitals, as tlie 
board may judge mosl proper, or as therç 
may be most room. A cHnical lecture is 
deliveped every morning between eight an4 
niuB o'clock. Other lectures are also given 
at la Charité. 

This hospital is at présent in high repute, 
and is much attended, not only by French 
sludents> but by those of other counlries, on 
/iccount of the talents of the surgeon in 
chief, M. Boyer, and of the assistant sur* 
geon, M. Roux. The former lias long been 
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known iii the médical world. The latter îs 
a man of great merit in his profession^ 
though perhaps he lias not added much to 
his famé, by a work he bas published siQce 
his vîsit to Ëngland. 



Besides THotel Dieu, and la Charité, 
there are several other hospitals of the same 
description, though upon a suialler scale, a6 
that of Beaujou, Fauxbourg de Roule, as 
well as several for particuiar classes of dis- 
eases, as that of St. Louis for contagions 
disorders, ulcers, &c. and that for vènereal 
cases Rue du Fauxbourg St. Jaques. At 
Bicêtre there is a lunatic hospital for men, 
and at the Salpetrière another for women. 
As the latter is a celebrated institution, I 
shall enter intp some deta li^ respecting it. 
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La Salpetriere îs near the Boulevard 
of Ihe Jardin du Roi. It was founded by 
Louis XIII. as an asylum for indigent fe- 
males. From M. PinePs work on mental 
aliénation, it appears that la Salpêtrière 
liad, moreover, always been considered as a 
hospital for incurable lunatics ; but the hos- 
pilai for female lunatics in gençral was not 
eslablished lill 180K 

ê 

The building is con^modiously and judi- 
ciously arranged, so as to allow of the sepa* 
ration of persons in différent states of mental 
aliénation, from each other*, and lo give 

* When I was at la Salpêtrière, I did not find that 
the séparation of the patients, according to the différent 
degrees of tLeir dérangement, was strictly observed* 
Dr. Esquirol, assistant physician to the hospital, ac- 
counted for this by sajing, that the actual number of 
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those who are not violent, as well as the con- 
valescents, the advantages of air and space^ 
two things which must contribute in an 
especial manner to the success of the médi- 
cal treatment, and to the establishment of 
perfect recovery. 

In the centre of the building is a square 
court, wilh a fountain in the middle, and a 
double row of trees on each side. This 
court is formed by liltle apartments, appro- 
priated to the melancholic patients, each of 
whom has a cell to herself, There are two 
other smaller courts to the west,with'€louble 
ranges of apartments like the former, and 
another parallel to the south side of the cen- 
tral court. To the east are three similar 
courts with iron grates. The first is for 
ideots, for those who are prone to commit 
pétty thefts, and for ail who are of a quar- 
relsome turbulent disposition. The second 
is for incurable lunatics. The third is for 

' patients was too great for the establishment. It is to 
be lamented that any circumstance should occur to 
interfère with so salutary a regnlalion as the one iu 
question. 
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fîirious maniacs, whose matady is récent^ or 
at least not deemed incarable. None are 
confined to their cells excepting such as are 
ungovernably furious. The convalescent 
pfatienis, and those who hâve completely re^ 
gained theîr reason, but who are still de^ 
tained for a certain period to guard against 
relapses, are transferred to spacious dormi-» 
tories at the end of the hospital towards thc 
norlh- Beyond one of thèse dormitorie» 
tbere is a ward for the sick- Tbere is also 
a large working rooni, where the convales* 
cent patients are employed at their needle» 
and, by way of encouragement, they receive 
a trifling rémunération for their work ^. 
The greatest care is taken to maintam the 
strictest order> regularity, and tranquillity 



* I saw no fires, thongh it was the close of October^ 
•when I visited the hospital^ and the weather was chiil 
and damp. The courts were full of people, some of 
them very thinly clad from choice, yet ithais b^n denkid 
that the insane are less sensible to cold than person^ in 
SQand mind. It is very likely that their bodies are a» 
mîicb înjared'by considérable cold as those of people la 
gênerai, but it certainly appears that the insane are I^es 
sensible to its inconvenience than others* 
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in the department of Ihe convalescents ; and 
whenever there is an appearance of re- 
lapse, or a patient manifests a peevish or 
troublesome temper, she is immediately re- 
tnoved to the second division appropriated 
to those who are in the décline of Iheir 
tnalady, wlio are in an intermediate state 
between complète aliénation and convales- 
cence. Should a relapse actually occur, 
miid shonld the symptoms not yield to ordî- 
nâry remédies, baths, &c# the patient is re- 
manded to the thîrd division, and the whole 
treatment is commenced anew. 

One great object al la Sàlptêrièire, as it 
ought to be at ail such institutions, is to 
guard against relapses, and theréfi)re miich 
caution is observed in allowing the conva- 
lescent patients to receive visits from their 
relations and friends. The neces<:?ily of 
caution on tins point bas been proved by 
«itnple expérience. Persons in a convales- 
cent state bave not unfrequently relapsed 
after thèse interviews ; former impressions 
bave been renewed in their minds before 
they ,have been in a condition to bear 

3 
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them, reason lias again given way, and Ihe 
malady has been as violent^ and sometimee 
more obslînate, than before. 

Insane females, eitlier of the city of Paris, 
or of the neîghboiiring departments^ are ad- 
milted into la Salpêtrière, upon an order to 
' Ihat effect from the police, or the gênerai 
board of admission ; their state of mental 
aliénation being first duly attested. Their 
names, âges, Ihe places of their birth, and 
dates of their admission are entered upon a 
regîster* The cause of the malady, and the 
State of each patient previous to the attack^ 
are added in the form of marginal notes^ 
whenever information upon thèse points can 
be collected from the parents or friends. It 
frequently happens^ however, that no such 
information can be obtained, either because 
the patient îs sent to la Salpêlrière from 
some olher hospital, or from différent cir- 
cumstances. It is true that a procès verbal 
is taken to attest the cause of the malady, 
&c. ; but unfortunately it is not communi- 
cated to the médical officers of the hospital. 
It is," says M. Pmel, *^ deposited else- 
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M^here.-' I suppose at the police, or tlie 
gênerai board of admission. 

The treatment adopted at la Salpêtrière 
seems to be extremely judicious. The use 
of chains, and ail that apparatus of severity, 
which formerly obtained, are entirely done 
away^ and the resuit bas pretty ciearly de- 
monstrated that in an institution of this kind, 
properly conducied, tliey are needless. 
Firmness on the part of the directors bas 
been found quite sufficient to keep the pa* 
tients in order, and, as tlie attendants are 
49elected with judgment, and their conduct 
is strictly watched, they perform their dut y 
steadily and well, and the violence which is 
no longer permitted is no longer necessary, 

The great object, to which the yiews of 
the officers of la Salpêtrière are directed, is 
tp gain the confidence of the patients, and 
this object is generally attained by gentle- 
nesB, by appearing to take an interest in 
their affairs, by a décision of character 
equally remole from the extrêmes of indul- 
gence and severity, and by the most scrupu- 

c 
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lous observance of good failh. tJpon ihîs- 
latter article partîcular stress seems to be 
laid by M. Pinel % who remarks, " that in- 
sane persons, like children, lose ail confi- 
dence and ail respect if you faîi in your 
Word towîards them, and they immediately 
set their ingenuîty to work, to deceiv« and 
circumrent you. The majc^rity of insané 
persons are grateful at bèing kindly treated> 
by those whom Uiey feel to be their superioTB; 
they beCome insensibly attached to those who 
shew ihtem kindness^^nd havfeibeen^knowti 
to make great efforts ta testify ^Iheir g}rali- 
tude by checking their^^fa^opènsity tb extra^- 
vagance. • Thèse; voïiîinlaty ^ffoi^té • i hâve 
sottietîméé ihduced li habit *of«elf*coii1nba:nd^ 
anôthus patients havè rfecbVered;+i'' 

- As ' îtoWever théré hr^ • fréquent exaiinples 
of itfsiatte pei^tons Wht)^ cAnnot * bo« govwned 
by gentle mèatis, îît lea^t in the early. stage 
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* Traité MédkîO-RiilosopJiiqiic çor Y Aliénation 

» • • • 

•Mentale, par Plu Pinel. 

t See-a remarkable instance in M. PineFs work, 
^ectioâlv. Art. 1Ô6, 
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oF théîr nialady^ every institulîon where such 
persons àre received^ must of course be fur* 
nished with means ta enforce obediènce« 
At la Salpêtrière the strait waistcoat, and 
confineinent to their cells, hâve been found 
sufficient în .almost ali cases^ and thèse rc^ 
atraints are discontînued aar soon as the pa- 
tient becomes more tranquiL When the 
paroxysms of fury are unusually violent, di- 
recting a stream of coid water upon the 
Iiead, has been found very useful. Tlie 
most unmanageable cases occur among the 
melancholîc patients^ who sometlmes obstU 
tiately refuse uourishmenU Hère the pun- 
khmeots above-mentioned are often of no 
avail» and argument has no effect« Otlier 
expédients are then resorted to ; the sève* 
rest cha^tisement is threatened in such a 
manner as to produce a powerful impression 
ùpon the mind *♦ 

One thing which struck me în the System 
pursued at la Salpêtrière was the employ- 

* See Treatise above rePerred to» Section iv, Art. 198^ 

c2 
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ment of recovered lunatics, and of those 
whose aliénation was periodical, as attend-* 
ants upon the patients. It woiild seem, at 
first vie \v, that such persons must be very 
împroper for the- oflSce in question; onë 
might naturally enougli imagine that the 
occupation of attending upon mad people 
would bé apt to occasion relapses in 
those who bave sufTered under tlie same 
malady, and to bring on a paroxysm in 
those whose aliénation is periodical. Ex- 
périence, however, bas proved, that such 
appréhensions are groundless. Occupation 
îs of itself very bénéficiai in thèse cases, and 
one advantage which is derîvéd from the 
employment of the persons just mentioned 
in the management of the patients is, that 
the latter are treated more tenderly and 
more judiciously by those who bave expe- 
rienced the same misfortune, and who bave 
long been accustomed to the hospital. Ac- 
cording to M. Pinel, the service of la 
Salpêtrière bas been much better performed 
since the old servants bave been removed, 
and their placer bave been supplied by con- 
valescents. 
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Though it is to Ihe moral treatment of 
Ihe patients that tlie chief attention is paid 
atja Salpêtrière, Ihe médical treatment is 
by no nieans disregarded. In tins hospital 
mental aliénation is cpnsidered as an acute 
disease^ having its successive periods of in- 
tensîty, décline, and convalescence *, the 
order of which is not to be dîsturbed by 
officions interférence, tliough the symptoms 
are to be mQderated by gentle means, viz. : 
tepid baths, diluents, occasion al soothing 
medicines, or very slight douches. . Laxa- 
tives and purgatives are exhibited according 
to circumstances. In certain cases powerful 
coercion is employed, but it is relinquished 
as sopn as possible. The ancien t practice, 
which consisted in blows, solitary confine- 
ment, repeated blood letting, violent purges, 
sudden immersion in cold water, &c. bas 
been entirely abandoned. The superîor 
advantages of the modem treatment are 
rendered very évident by the tables con- 
structed by M. Pinel, and annexed to bis 
work. 

* Pinel Traité, etc. Section vi. Art. 327. 
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From thèse tables ît appears thaï Ihe total 
number of patients adtnitted in the âpace of 
three years and nitte monthô, i. e. from 
April, 1802, to the first of January, 1806, 
amounted to 1002* Of thèse 604 wereafflict^ 
ed by mania ; 172 by melancholy, with delî- 
rium on one particular subject; 38 by me- 
lancholy, with propensity to suicide: 152 
were persons reduced to a state of imbe-^ 
cility by âge, or accidentai causes, and 36 
were idiots, Out of the total number 1002^ 
381 were admitted without any previous 
history of their case, and 388 had under-» 
gone médical treatment at other places* 
The cures were 473, in thé followîng pro* 
portions: mania, 310; melancholy, first 
class, 114; melancholy, second class, 20; 
imbecîlity, 29, If we subtract the cases of 
idiotism, which were out of the reach of 
treatment, either médical br moral, we 
shall find, Ihat out of the total number of 
patients, nearly one half recovered. The 
number of patients in 1806 was 232, ex- 
clusive of idiots, and aged persons reduced 
to a state of total inibecility, Of this nuw- 
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ber J6Q were cured, i. e.. 0.68 of the suin 
total ; and if from the number 23$ we ex^ 
clude 43 cases 9f ancient date, of three, 
four^ and some even of ten or fifleen yearp 
staqding, \he cnres will ^qgiount to 0.84. 

T|^ number of cas^ in 1807 was 299* 
Of Ihese lliere were 3 epileptic, 18 para- 
lytic, j32 in a state of imbecility from âge, 
14 idiots, 20 afFected by mania, which was 
either hereditary, or of very long standing 
(nine years and upwards) and nine wqrç in 
a state of inveterate melancholy; making 
m ali 96 patients, wbo might be considered 
incurable^ There remaiped then for^ treat- 
ment 203, and, frqm subséquent informa- 
tion, it was discovered, that ont of this 
number 14 had been in a s.tate of mania for 
seven years and upwards ; nine were casçs 
of jmelancholy of ancient date ; 10 were 
cases of imbecility, and 13 of idiptism ; iu 
ail 46, so that the total number of patients 
suscepUble of careis reduced to 157. Of 
thèse 126 were cured in the course of 
the year, besides 10 more who were re- 
stored to soci^ty in 1808, that is, the cures 
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amounted lo 0,87. The gréa test morlality 
among Ihe patients at la Salpêtrière occurs 
in the fourth class, viz. among those who 
are în a state of imbecility^ many of whom 
are very old, and inuch reduced. Of thèse 
33 died in 1806, besides six idiots. The 
deaths among the melancholic patients in 
the same year were nîne, and among the 
maniacal ones 16, The former fell victims 
to voluntary abstinence ; the latter to fever* 

In 1807 tlie deaths were as follow : Aged 
persons 22; paralytic 18; melanchoHc 8^ 
who died in conséquence of refusing nourish- 
ment ; idiots 3 ; very old persons brought 
from l'Hôtel Dieu 6 ; , maniacs, victims of 
typhus fever7; and 6 more patients died 
of apoplexy, scorbutus, or phthisis; total 
70. This appears tô be a great nuriiber; 
but ît must be considered tliat 28 were 
old people, and 18 paralytic. 

In a conversation which I had with M. 
Esquirol, assistant physician to la Sal- 
pêtrière, when he was upon a visit at Ge- 
nève, in October, 1817, he informed me 
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thaï the number of patients had been greater 
in that year than usuaL It had amounted 
to 500, whereas the gênerai number during 
the few last yeàrs liad not been more 
than 350; which last, however, is much 
beyond what appears in M. PinePs report 
of about ten years back. 

M. Esquirol said that lie had examined 
the bodies of near 800 persons, who had 
laboured under mental aliénation. Of thèse 
ail but 100 were maies. He had never 
found any constant altération in the struc- 
ture of the brain, or of any other pari, 
though he had, of course, in such a vast 
number of subjects, met with many extra- 
ordinary examples of organic disease of 
différent parts. The hardness of the brain, 
which some writers hâve mentioned as à 
usual occurrence in the maniacal subjects 
they hâve examined, had not been gene- 
rally remarked by M. Esquirol. He bas 
observed, in opening numerous melancholic 
patients, that the arch of the colon was not 
transverse ; but that it made a bend down, 
and up agciin. This may in some measure 
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explaiq the constipated stale of the bowels 
S0 commun in thèse cases *. 

Such are the observations I liave to ofièr 
with regard to la Salpêtrière ; but shouid 
any person be désirons of more ample dé- 
tails rcspecting it, I would refer.him to IVL 
Pinel's treatise, from which I hâve dcrived 

* M. Esquirol lias examiueil the bodies of about 80 
epilepticSy ail of tliem adults, and who had most of 
them suffercd undcr the disease for a long period. In 
thèse cases he met with little remarkabte in the 
forain^ but very constantly with disease of the 
spine. He seemed to speak favourably of the moxa in 
epilepsy, which hc said lessencd the frequency of the 
attacks, though he could not assert that it removed the 
disease altogether. 

Among the facts mentioned by M. Esquirol, as we 
were going round the hospital, I recoUect partieularly 
the following: — Ho stated, that an access of mania 
was not unfreqnently preceded by symptoms of différent 
diseases. Thus a woman, whora he knows, is alwavs 
seized by syraptonsof affection of the chest just before 
an attack of mania; sho conghs, expectorâtes, and 
complaihs of pain of her chcst, lier countenance is 
fuished, &c. A woman was pointed out to me M'ho 
had symploms of fevcr, which were going off, but her 
iusanity rrmained. Anothor woinan bas every symptom 
of bvsteritis before a paroxvsm of mania. 
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much of my information upon this hospital. 
His reasonings are not perhaps always very 
conclusive^ but his work is that of a vétéran 
practitioner^ and it contains a clear account 
of the economy of the hospital^ as well as 
of the treatment pursued there^ and of the 
succesâ by whicU it has been attended« 
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The Maisoî^ts de Santé are houses kept 
by médical men, for the réception în gê- 
nerai of persons whose means are net great, 
but who are neverlheless in a situation to 
pay moderately for médical attendance. 
One of the most celebrated of thèse Maisons 
de Santé is that for lunalics, which is under 
tlie direclîon of M. Esquirol, a physiciaa 
equally qualified by lus talents and his ex- 
périence to manage such an establishment. 
Among his patients there are not unfre- 
quently persons of rank and fortune, which 
hardly ever, I believe, occurs in the houses 
for the réception of people labDuring under 
ollier diseases. 

The situation of M. Esquirol's establish- 
ment is very happily chosen ; it is in an 
open, airy part of the lown, close to the 
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Jardin du roi^ and altached fo it is an or« 
chàrd^ where the patients nmy take exer- 
cise. The apartments are well distributed 
for the séparation of the insane from one 
another, and so as to insulate the woinen 
and the convalescent from the rest of thé 
patients. Each person has a servant at- 
tached exclusively to him, and thîs servant 

sleeps near his apârtment, or in thé samé 
rooin wîth hîin, if it be judged necessary. 
Every appearance of gloorn and confine- 
ment is studiously avoided; but, at thé 
same time, every proper précaution is taken 
to guard against accidents. Breakfast is 
Tegularly served at nîne o'clock. It varies 
according to the state, and préviens habits^ 
of each patient. Some are allowed a se- 
cond breakfast, or luncheon. The dinner 
hour is four o'clock. Those who are con- 
valescent, and tliose whose aliénation is 
pcriodical, are admitted to the table of 
M. Esquirol. The rest, provided of course 
they be not dangerous, dine in a common 
room ; each patient, however, at a separate 
table, and waited upon by his servant. A 
few cat in their own apartments. The 
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dinner consista of good substantîâl foodj 

dressed in a plain way. Wine is of course 

not allowed. The supper is composed of 

vegetables and fruits. When a patient is 

con^dered convalescent^ lie is removed to 

the part of the house which is appropriated 

to that class. He then lives upon familiar 

teims with M. f^quirol^ and he is treated 

with every reasonable indulgence, He has 

the liberty of walking in a garden near the 

house^ and sometinies in the Jardin du roî^ 

accompanied by his servant. Occasionally 

too he is permitted to take an airing in a 

carriage. There is a bilHard table for the 

amusement of the convalescent patients, 

and a large room where they assemble of 

an evening, and hâve music. After thèse 

persons hâve remained some time in the 

department just mentioned, to confirm their 

cure, they are restored to their friends. 

There is a lunatic asylum at Charenton, 
about two leagues from Paris, where per- 
sons in rather a superior rank of life are 
received, and where they are treated pretty 
much in the same manner as M. Esquirol's 
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patients*. There îs also a prîvate esta-, 
blishment of the same kind at thè foot tif 
Montmarti-e. 

There are, as I observed. Maisons de 
Santé for diseases in gênerai, as, for ex- 
emple, ithat in the Rue du Fauxbout^ Si* 
Jacques, and that in the Rué du Fauxbourg 
St. Martin. The patients pay two francs 
a day for a bed in one of the wards, and 
lluee francs a day for a private room. 
There are moreover several estabUshments 
at Paris upon a smaller scale, where, at a 
muderate rate, a sick person may hâve a dé- 
cent room, constant and good médical attend- 
ance, and such comforts as iheir incomes 
would not enable them to afFord at their 
own houses. 

Thèse Maisons de Santé appear to me to 
be very useful institutions, and it would 

* I hâve heard, that the experiment of allowing the 
patients at Charenton to act plays for their amusement 
has been attended by good effects, but I cannot help 
thinkingthàt such an amusement must bc very impro- 
per ftr persons recovering from insanity. 
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perhaps be well were they adopted în our 
own country, where we meel with so many 
individuals, who^ Ihough they be not ob- 
jects for a public charity, are yet totally 
unable to bear the expence of médical at- 
tendance through a tedious illness^ and to 
procure those little comforts wliich are so 
necessary to sick persons. 
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Th£ Schoou of Mëdicine, in the square 
fef the same name^ near the palace of the 
Luxembùrgi is a very handsome buildings 
erected iii 1 77 1 . The théâtre, where lec- 
tures are delivered on the varions branches 
ot medicine and surgery, is magnificent, 
Tlie muséum is respectable, though far in* 
ferior, I think, to some which we hâve in 
Ëngland. Opposite the School of Medicine 
is the hospice connected with it, and the dis- 
secting rooms, under the direction of M\ 
Beclert, whose démonstrations, and surgical 
lecture?, are well vrorlh attending. The 
ptofessors are twenty-six in nuinber. The 
students amounted to about 1200 when I 
was in Paris, and they hâve sometimes beenr 
more numerous, The term of study neces- 
sary to qualify a student for his Doctor's 

D 
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degree îs four years. Médical science în 
gênerai seems to be cultivated wilh consi- 
dérable energy in Paris. Médical éduca- 
tion is good, and is ta be had upon very 
easy terms. More ample opportunities for 
improving himself can hardly be ofFered to 
a student than those with which he will 
meet at Paris. The great hospitals are 
open to hîm ; llie lectures tliere, those at 
the School of Medîcîne, at the Jardin du 
roi, &c. are delivered regularfy, and by ' 
men justly emînent în their profession^ 
Those who liave fînished theîr probationary 
studîes, enjoy ample opportunities for re- 
ceiving and communicating médical infor- 
mation, through the médium of médical 
sbcieties and joumals* 



• * I atn hot' comvmced, lio^efver, that the lectures 
Unng in gênerai gratis; is free from objectiom Pro^ 
fesâÎQnal e4ucation.may be offered at too cheap ajrate» 
and when that happens, the profession itself is apt t» 
«nk in publie estimation. 
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li'ïloTEL Di£u is the only great hospital 
at Lyons, but it is as considérable as any 
in the kingdom of France^ being capable 
of containing upwards of two thousand 
patients. When I went round l'Hôtel Dieu 
at Paris^ I heard inuch of the magnificence 
of this hospitaK It certainly is vast, and it 
is àdmirably situated on the banks of the 
Rhone> but it did not strike me as being at 
ail handsome, nor did I think it in such 
good order as the hospitals of the capital. 
The wards are too low, and the beds too 
close to one another ; and, what would be 
deemed highly offensive to delicacy in Ën- 
gland, the wards of the women hâve, in 
fiiome instances, no partition to separate 
them from those of the men. There is^ 

d2 
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however, one advantage which (hîs hospif al 
possesses over THôtel Dieu àt Paris, \iz^ 
that the bedsteads are ail of iron. 

There îs a wâtà for lyîng-ïn women, andi 
fievefal for persons above the lowest order, 
wha pay a certain sum to the hospitaK 
There are moreover some private chambers, 
for whichf and for some additional corn- 
forts, a certain price is also paid, Venereal 
Cases are nôt admitted, but are sent to a 
separate hospital ont of the town, on the 
hill called FourevicreSrf 

The opération lyards wete less neat than 
might hâve been wîshed. 

There are no regular bàths în thîs ho^ 
pital, which seems a strange circumstance 
în a country where baths are so generaL 
When a bath is ordered, ît îs brotight înto 
the patients* ward, as used tobe thecustoin 
at l'Hôtel Dieu at Paris. There are two 
apothecaries âhop$; one for the ho9pîta1^ 
and another where medicines are sold to 
the inhabitants of the town* The medi- 
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cînes are, I suppose, cheaper, and betler 
prepared, than those pf the apothecaries' 
fihops in geuer^L 

The administration pf the hospital of 
Lyons does not seem to differ in any essen* 
tial point from that of siniilar institutions 
at Paris. Its funds are derived from land9> 
and from duties paid to tlie city, but they 
hâve been considerably diminished sincQ 
Ibe Révolution. 

The lunatic hospital is upon the hiU 
jiamed Fourevières, a most excellent situa- 
tion. It was formerly at THôtel Dieu, but 
the part of the building which it occupied^ 
viz. the ground plot, was thought too coa- 
fined, and was moreover damp. 

La Charité is a magnilicent hospital fpr 
old and infirm peoole. 
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The liospîtal of Geneva, wliich is bolh 
a civil and ûiilitary one, is a spacioys and 
well-planiied building, capable of contaîa-r 
jing ^bout 120 patients, besides the solfiierst 
The average, however, of patients in the 
house, is stated to be abuut 80. Tlie w^rds 
are large and airy, sonie of them Ipoking 
towards lake Léman, and the beautiful 
scenery on either side of it. I was not 
surprised to find them ejfceedingly nejat and 
clean, for in neatness the Gepev.ese are faf 
superior to their neîghbours. Thîs hospital 
is deâtîned for the relief of the inh^bitants 
.of the Canton of Geneva only, but to t^e,m 
its charity is widely extended, for, besides 
the patients in the house, a great many sick 
poor are attended at their own habitations, 
and they receive not only médical, but pe- 
cuniary assistance. I find by the a^^^'' ^^^ 



of the hospitai accounts for the year 1816, 
that the disburseraents for the relief of the 
poor at their own dwellings were, in that 
year, more than double the expenditure for 
patients admitted into the house; the former 
amounting to 352,550 florins, the latter to 
only 175,881 florins. 

The médical establishment of the hospitai 
consists of one physician, and one surgeon, 
for the house, and two physicians and a 
surgeon for the town patients. The salary 
of the médical oflicers is a mère trifle? 
about twenty pounds sterling per annum, 

The àflairs of the hospitai are dîrected by 
a board, consisting, (according to the ab- 
stract above referred to,) of a président, 
vice président, treasurer, secretary, and 
nine more ordinary membere, wîth six ad- 
ditional ones. Each person takes a digèrent 
department ; one, for example, bas the in^- 
spection of the linen, anotber that of the 
cloth, &c. 

The revenues of the establishment arise 
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from certain funded property, renls of 
land$, hojuses, &q. doj^iations^ legacies^ 
collections at the churches, and from some 
otlier sources. The relurng are soniewhat 
variable. In 1816 th'ey amounted to 
533,721 florins, six sous, eight deniers^ 
î. e, about 11,119 pounds sterling. The 
total ejcpenditure for the sa me year was 
5^1,464 liorins, eîght sous, six deniers, 
go that there was a déficit of 17,735 florins^ 
Plie sous, ten deniers^ 

In the preceding year also a debt had 
bçen incMfred, ampuntîng to 46,885 florins, 
and it appeared that the déficit of 1816 
would hâve been much greater than it ac- 
tually was, had not soine fortunale circum^- 
Stances occurred to increase the rents of the 
hospital for iWat particular year, and had 
not the strictest economy been observed. 
The (distress aiiiong the poorer class of the 
conirnunity during thç winter and spring of 
1816, ivas such as to render it necessary to 
extend assistance in money and proviaions 
much further than it had been carried for 
tbç fourtpjen years preceding, The, hospital 
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beîng în debt already, was of course unable 
-to meet the exigencies of the lime without 
increasing that debt, nor would it in any 
way hâve been able to efFect what it did, 
had not the fortunate cîrcumstances above 
alluded to occurred, and had not the direcr 
lors, at a hicky moment, purchased a large, 
quantity of corn. 

When Ivisited Geneva in 1814, the hos- 
pital was toléra bly full, but the cases were 
almost ail of a chronic nature. In October, 
181 y, the patients were not numerous, nor 
did I meet with any thing interesting. I 
~have mentioned that the charity is fpr inha- 
-bitants of the Canton of Geneva only. Fo- 
reîgners are reUeved in infirmity or sickness, 
by charities foqnded and directed, at least 
in part, by their own countrymen. Thus 
there is là Bourse Française, la Bourse 
Allemande, ^c. 

There is a lunatic hospitalat Geneva, of 
which I am sorry that I cannot speak iu 
praise. The patients seemed to be injudi* 
oiou^y managed. One pian, lyho had been 
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an oflScer in Ihe French service, wae în a 
disgustiog State of dirt and wretchednee^. 
.He was in the habit of devouririg his qwn 
excrément. His cell and his person were 
offensive in the extrême. When I asked 
why he was permitted to indulge in his de* 
testable habit, I was told by the perscMi who 
went round wilh.me, and who seemed - to 
hâve the chief managemeiît of the patients, 
that restraint would be of no use: yetthe 
strait waistcoat might surely hâve an- 
swered the purpose of keeping him in 
some order. Whether the causes upon 
which the loathsome propensity in questiou 
depended, were to be removed by an y me^ 
dical treatment, I do not prétend to say; 
whether argument, or the fear of punish-- 
ment, would hâve had any effect, may be 
doubted, but the person who attended the 
patients ought not to bave encouraged this 
unfortunate lunatic in his disgusting habit, 
by givirig him grass and weeds to eat for 
the amusement of visitors. I remarked 
anôjther patient, who had been confined I 
know not how long, in a cell completely 
dark. It is. hardly neçessary tp «idd, tha.t 
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his malady had not abated since he had 
been in the hospilal 

Xhe atieodauts seemed not to understand 

-tliie tnue method of managÎDg lunatics ; and^ 

an .9^ word^ the wbole establishment struck 

me .as stauding in need of a complète reform« 

It \s jto be lamented» that^ in a state in 

^e^r^l $Q we\l ordered as that of Geneva, 

9ny institution should exist in so imperfect 

#i)d n^leçted a condition as this^ and it 

^ere gre^t^y to fae wished^ thaï, a project, 

'Wfhicb { havp Iieard hinted at, should be 

jçsLrnfid into effecjt: I mean that of pur- 

jçh^sing liL gp^cious château in the neigh- 

l)9Dr;h,opd of jGreneva, and converting it into 

j^ bQspital for lunatics. The château is in 

H Yfijy good situation» and might» I believe^ 

biP jidapted to the purpose at no great ex- 

penç^. Juat at the présent moment it may 

not perh;^ps be convenient to the govern- 

meqt to inake the purchase ; but it is to be 

lioped that it may ultunately be brought 

iabou^ 
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Climate, prevailing Diseases. 

As the clîmate of Geneva resembles în a 
great degree that of England^ (for though 
the suminers of the former may be rather 
hoUer, and the winters, if not less cold, yet 
drier than with us, still the différence be- 
tween the climate is, upon the whole, not 
very remarkable) so, from v»'hat I hâve 
been able to collect, the diseases of both 
are nearly alike. One of the most fré- 
quent and most troublesome complaints at 
Geneva, is rheumatism, and it oflen lays 
the foundation for other diseases. When 
I first arrived at Geneva, I was told that 
pulmonary consumption was rare, but sub- 
séquent, and more particular enquiry x>f 
médical men, taught me that it w^s by no 
means uncommon, and not at ail less fatal 
than in Great Britain*. Pleurisy and 

* Foreigners^ and especially English people, who 
labour undçr phthisiçal complaints, are acçustomed to 
qult the South of France, or Italy, for the hot season, 
and many of them fix their summer abode in Switzer- 
land. I recoUect several persons of this description 
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perîpneumony are said to be less common 

than formerly ; and I was informed that, for 

Ihe last few years, intermittent fevers hâve 

been extremely rare. This rarity, and even 

the dîsappearance of certain diseases for a 

terra of years, is a curions fact, whîch bas 

been oftened noticed *, but of which I know 

ïiot that any very satisfactory explanation 

lias hitherto been given. 

Notwithstanding the unusual distress 

"^ho were at Gênera last year, but, it certaînly 
^oes not appear to be the most proper place for 
^hibisical patients, even at the finest season. The 
^r of MorneXy in Savoy, is recoqiniended as being 
luilder and more pure than that of Geneva and its im- 
snediate neighbourhood. Mornex is a pretty village at 
\lie foot of the Salève, only a short moming's ride from 
Creneva, where an invalid will meet with good accom- 
modations. I hâve seen the most decided benefit from 
m phthîflical person removing thither. 

♦ Sydenham's remark that, for a space of thirteen 
years, intermittents were in a manner extinct in Lon- 
don, is familiar to every physician ; and we are told by 
Huxham that, before his tîme, thèse fevers were hardly 
known at Plymouth. By Dr. Woolcombe's account, it 
appears that intermittents hâve again become very rare 
at tihe latter place» 
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which ptevailed âmong thé ïoWér oYdèrè/ 
during the winlef and spring of lÈïf, 
Gepeva was, I believë, ûiore tbail ôrdinà- 
rily free iVom diseaâe. Whilé fevei^ wâS* 
committing extensive ravagés in many ôt 
the towns of Italy, parliculaify in- Turin, 
Milan, and ?antiâ, Genevà contînuéd rë- 
markably healthy. It is to bé obSefvedthàti 
during the winter, thé distressës of tlie pôôf 
were greatly alleviated by public charity. 
They were perhaps, in fact, mucfk better 
nourished than in ordinary years, when they 
bave just eliough to support themselves; 
while the class of persons just above abso^ 
lute want, was enabled, by the sale of s<>up^ 
&c. at a very low priée, to âubsist with sonïé* 
degree of comforl. The food necessary ta - 
support life was procured at an ea£<y rate^ 
and the persons in question applied âifeir 
remaining money to the purehase ùf elôtlW' 
ing, &c. 

The winter of 1817 was certaîniy veryr 
mild afid finey but the heallhines^ of Genei^ 
could not be fairiy ascribed to tbat circtita^- 
stance, since other places, whère the season 

3 
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was equally favourable, did not enjoy the 
sainé exemption from disease. 



The médical men of Geneva are too well 

linown for an individual like myself to be 

^ble to add any tbing to their celebrity, and 

If I meAtion the names of Butini» and Coin- 

^t, of Jurine^ and M aunoir, it is merely to 

^ckndwlëdge hoW much I feel obliged to 

thëm for their attention to a stranger during 

liîs stay at Geneva. Indeed there is not 

one médical man there, whose liberality and 

politeness does not claim my gratitude. 

The customof the médical men of Geneva 
meeting together at each other's bouses is à 
ymry agrçeable as well as useful one. The 
physicians meet every other Saturday. The 
register of the deaths* that bave occurred 

* ^' Calvin établît, dés l'année 1543, un règlement 
de police^ en vertu duquel on ne peut pas enterrer 
un corps avant que la mort n'ait été constatée par un 
** officier de santé pourvu de cet office. Il est tenu 
'' d'inscrire sur les registres publics le nom» le pienom 
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in the course of the precèding fortnîghi isr 
read^ and, afterwards^ an hour or more îsf 
passed în conversation upon médical topîcs. 
On the intermediate Saturdays theré is à 
meeting of both tlie physîcians and surgeons. 
Professional men, strangets, find no dîfBcuUy 
in being introduced, for each membef bas 
the privilège of întroducing those who hâve 
been recomraended to him. Nowliere prcH 
bably will an English physician find îiinH 
self more at his ease than at the médical So- 
ciety of Geneva, He will there meet with 
the most friendly réception, and will dis- 
cover opinions and practice resembling in- 
limately those to which he bas been accus-' 
tomed in his own country* 

'* da défont, son âge, la cause présumée de ta rnorf^ sH 
** profession, ainsi que le quartier de la ville qu'il habi- 
^' toit." Mémoire sur THydroncéphale par M. le 
Docteur CoindcL 



LAUSANNE. 



Th]ç hospital of Lausanne is a handsome 
édifice^ near the calhedral. It is not large» 
but extremely convenîent, and well kept. It 
admits between fifty and sixty patients. I 
did not find many interesting cases^ though 
Icould not but be struck by a family of 
three children^ ail paralylic. The person 
ivho accompanied me round the hospital» 
told me that the malady was ascribed to the 
bread which the common people eat, and 
which is made of puise. Unfortunately the 
physician, to whom I had a letter of intro« 
duction, was absent from Lausanne, so that 
I could not make any more particular in- 
quiry. 



BERN 



The hospîtal oî Berne is one of the best 
tnanaged that I hâve ever seen. The wards 
though small, are airy, and extremely neat. 
The grealest proprîety, and good order 
reîgn tbroughoul, and every attention 
seems lo be paid lo the patients. The 
hospilal is intended for one hundred sick 
persons ; but, upon an emergency, a few 
more can be admitted. Women who are 
recommended by the Consîslory, as proper 
objects of charîty, are allowed to lie in ak 
the hospilal. 

The asylum for lunatics is not, as îs the 
case in some other places abroad^ under tfie 
same roof wilh the gênerai hospilal, but 
at a little distance from the town. The 
médical establishment of the gênerai hos* 
pilai, which was formerly much loo great, 
bas been reduced to two physicians, and 
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îis tnany surgeons. Il îs rather a curious 
circumstance, Ihat there is no pharmacy 
attached to the hospital: Ihe chemîsts of 
tbe town supply it with medicines in turn. 
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NICE. 



HOSPITAL. 

There is a civil hospital at Nice, capable 
of containing about one hundred patients. 
The numbers during the period I attended, 
was nearly eighty. The building îs well 
situated, in the part of the town next the 
sea. The wards are large, and well venti- 
lated ; and, considering the habits of the 
people, kept tolerably clean. The gréa test 
defect in the management appeared to 
be want of attention lo the personal 
neatness of the patients. A dirty skîn must, 
I should think, add to the misery of sickness, 
even in people so accustomed to dirt as the 
lower orders of Ihe Italians are, and it must 
diminî^^h the effect of some remédies. It is 
moreover not unfrequently the cause of dis- 
ease, and so long as it exists medicines are 
of little avail. I think that a sea bath, 
which may always be had at Nice, and 
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good diet, çhould be tlie first prescrîplion^ 
pf the physician of this hospitaL 

The médical establishment consists of a 
physician in chief, an ordinary physi- 
cian with his assistant, and but one sur- 
geon who attends constantly, for Ihere 
are not more cases than one is able to 
take care of. The hospital is governed by 
some of the magistrales of the town, and 
some of the principal inhabitants. Ils re- 
venues arise from lanids, and houses, and 
legacies. Upon the stairs I observed the 
busts of several individuals who had left 
money to the hospital, witli inscriptions, 
^tating the amount of each bequest. 
Besides what this institution does for the 
sick poor, it distributes bread and broth 
every Saturday, thus taking upon itselfan 
office wlîich formerly belonged to the con* 
vents. Saturday, as I bave said, is Ihe priij- 
cipal day of distribution, but some victualft 
are given every day. As there are no places 
of refuge for the indigent, no workhouses> 
no provision for them, this charity of the 
jiospital is absolutely necessary; but I am 
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afraîd^ that where niendicity is so prévalent 
as it is at Nice, and where there appears to 
be so little melhod in the management of 
charilies, much discrimination, with regard lo 
the objects to bé reHeved, will not be found. 
I was told, that ail who apphed for relief 
at the hospital received it as far as ils 
means would go ; and among the appli-» 
icants there were probably many who were 
not deserving. This, indeed, the directors 
did not deny, but they asserted that want 
was so gênerai, and so unayoidable atNice^ 
that it was impossible to dr^w a line, 
There were certainly some mëndicants by 
profession, but such perspns are not in the 
habit of applying to public charities ; and 
eut of the remaining great number of streèt 
beggars, many were reduced to \yant, 
owingto their being unable to prqcureera- 
ployment, and nearly ail were, more or less, 
of compassion. 




However difficult it mig|il be, on açcourit 
pf the gênerai distress, to avoid granting 
relief to ail who applied for it, it was still 
to be regretted^ that some attempt at discri- 
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luination was not inade,sînce the means of ail 
public charities nuist be limited^ and where 
their benefils are conferred at randou)^ 
many who deserve assistance are anticipa led 
by others more imporlunatebul less worlhy^t 

♦ Ihave been informed that, durîng the reîgn of the 
Freach, bouses of refuge for the poor eKistcd at Nice^ 
but tbey hâve been abolished by the existîng govem- 
mept. It would be out of place for me to describe the 
strange conduct of that government in ail its départ* 
ments. 1 shall only observe, in relation tt> my pre« 
sent subject, that the squalid objects, the mîsery and 
mendicity which occurred in almost every town and vil» 
lage of the Sardinian dominions, through which I 
passed, were shocking and disgraceful ; and that ihe 
^p^tby of the governinent with regard to the distresse< 
^of a great portion of the population, bas fonned a stril$.* 
ing contrast to the energy and active charity which bave 
been dîsplayed througbout some otber couutiîes. The 
distTess which pervaded the çountry of Nice, in 
1816 17, was so great that, as I was assured, manj 
pcrsons perished of actual want ; and frotn the object9 
whicfa I saw in the bospital, 1 can believe ail that w^ 
related to me. Mad individuals Leen ^s unmoved as the 
govemment, the misery would bave been extieme ; b«t 
fortunately there were some wbo had }vji iostall se:iti- 
ments of humanity. It is with pleasure that I mention 
the Bishop of JMice, the Curé oi' la Kiparata, and 
M. TAbbé de Cestioles, amoug the number ot tiiose who 
most zealously laboured to aileviate the public distress. 

3 
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I attended the hospital of Nice regularly 
for six weeks, and the liberality of tlie phy- 
sician^ M. Arnulfe^ enabled me to see ail 
that was to be seen in that time^ which was 
îndeed not mucti^ for the majority of the 
patients were made up of persons labouring 
under chronic diseases, chiefly rheumatism, 
and the sequelœ of intermittents, or of 
poverty. Cases of mesenterjc disease, of 
marasmus, arising from bad nourishment, 
and ail sorts of miserv and filth, were nu- 
merous. The most remarkable cases werej 
I think, the foUowing : — - 

Several of extrême debility after quartaa 
intermittents. One or two cases of quartan 
intermittents which had resi^ted bark in 
pvery form, and with almost every combi- 
pation *. It seemed to be the practice to 

The latter establi$hed a soup-hoyse, and by bisexertions 
raised a considérable subscription to purchase clothing, 
&c. for the poor. 

* Cinchona combined with Antim. Tart. in the pro^ 
portion of two grains of the latter to one drachm of th^ 
former, bas been foand efficacious, when bark aloné 

bas failed. The arsenical solution bas never been given 

X « . ■ . - 

in the hospital. 
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]eave inveterate agues^ after a due trial of 
différent medicines^ to themselves^ in the 
hope that they might be cured by the 
return of spring. There was a case of bu- 
limia. The patient devoured even his 
Knen» rags, &c. : he was extremely Ihin 
and sallow, and of a dejected countenance, 
which sometimes put on a ferocious ex- 
pression. He remained some time in the 
hospital» but^ while I was there^ took no 
medicines. 

There were several cases of pulmonary 
consumption ; yet M. Arnulfe assured me 
that, upon the whole, tliis disease was of 
rare occurrence at Nice. One of the pa- 
tients was a girl about fourteen years of 
âge. She had been for some time spitting 
large quanti lies of purulent matter, she had 
hectic âushing, profuse perspirations in the 
night, &Cf When 1 first saw her, she had 
been taking digitalis for about a week ; first 
in powder, to the amount of a scruple a day, 
secondly in tincture,-and she was now, Janu- 
ary ]9th, ordered it in içfusion^ (^the same as 
fhat of the London Pharmacopœia,) to the 
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amonnt of half an ounce eyerv bour *; Hep 
puise on the 20lh was 5i ; she had no naii* 
sea^ or confusion of liead, or other unplea*» 
sant symptom frotn the niedicine, but, il is 
to be observed^ that ^he had taken only half 
the quanlily prescribed, The digilaHs was 
discontinued^ and she wa^ ordered tar 
water. 

.On the 21st she had perspired but little 
durîng the nîght. Tlie expectoration wai^ 
trifllng. She had no diarrhoea. Tonguq 
molst aud cléan. Puise 48 in the morningi 



* Thèse doses» especîally that of the powder, may 
excite soine astonishment, but the fact is, that the digi« 
taiis» intheneighbourhood of Nice, 19 mpch smalter, fm4 
it is. probably much less powerful than the same plant 04 
it grows in England. This was the opinion of another 
JEnglish physician, with whom I was aoquainted. He 
bad been for sonie lime résident at Hice, and had pre* 
scrîbed dî^italis in the ordinary doses witbont efii^t. 
He had used ii in powder and in tiqcture^ neitber pf 
Avhich yrere taken from the commçn stock of the sbops. 
The plant had, as he told me, been gathered by himself, 
and had been prepared according to ^he directions of 
the Pharm. Lond. by '1|. Rissa, a very skilfid apo* 
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but at two o'clock in the afternoon it had 
risen to 58. 

25th»— She complained of pain in Ihe 
right side extending to the shoulder, Ap* 
plicetur ceratum iyttae lateri affecto. 

27th. — Little remains of pain of sfde. 
Little expectoration, and what there was . 
had lost its purulent character. Her voice, , 
which she had almost lost for some time, 
was becoming clearer. Puise slow and ro- 
gular. She had still an accession df fever 
^very evening. 

» 

28th— 3l8t. Voice continues to im prove. 
Puise 60. Profuse night sweats. Bowels 
Tegular. Tongue cleaq. 

F^bruary lat — R Opîi. gr. vj. Extracti 
amari 9 j. v Divide in doses sex. Capiat 
^uam omni nocte. 

Sd.--r-Pulse rather slower than natural, 
ptxn^ aod regular* No pain, or perspiratîon. 
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or diarrhœa. Voice clear^ and countenançe 
împroved. 

6lh. — Puise as before. Mucli thick ex^ 
pectoratîon. Voice hoarse from lier haviùg 
caught cold. She was, however, discharged 
in a few days, if nol recovered, yet certainly 
far better Ihan when I first saw lier. 

The casés of fever which occurred at tbe 
hospital, during the six weeks I attended 
there, were only three. They were of a 
typhoid nature. Thèse fevers are very 
common at Nice ; they are often attended 
by symptoms of local inflammation, and are 
often intermittent at the beginning/ I re- 
collect an example of the former, where the 
inflammalory symptoms took the lead sp 
much at the onset, that I thought the pa- 
tient was labourîng under^peripueuraony. 
On the follawing day, however, I found the 
man, as M. Arnulfe had progïiosticated he 
would be, low, with a small fréquent pulse^ 
brown longue, &o. He died a day or two 
after, and ujmn the body being examined 
there were evidenf; marks that inflam* 
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ïnatîôri had been going on in the cliest, 
yet not so aetively as to hâve occasionecl 
his death. 

That so few cases of fever should hâve 
occurred at the hospital, in the space of tîme 
abové mentioned, was ralher extraordinary, 
sînce, as far as my own observrations went, 
and I was able to collect from others, fever 
was fréquent both in tlie town and country 
adjacent^ thoiigh not so fréquent as in Pied- 
ihont^ and the territory of Genoa, 

The other diseases which chiefly pre- 
vaîled at Nice, durîng the winter and spring 
1816-17, were catarrhs, with a considér- 
able degree of pyrexia, and hooping cough. 
There occurred also a few cases of cynan- 
che tonsillaris, but they were not very 
sévère, 

It is a gênerai observation, as I was as- 
fiiired by an experienced physician, with 
regard tolhese mîxed fevers which are so 
common atNice, that if the patients be lôw- 
wed at first, they almost always siiik and 
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die. The symptoms of local înflanimatioif^ 
though they may put on an alarming ap- 
pearance, must not induce tlie physician Ui 
hâve recourse to blood letting, or to forbear 
tbe exhibition of lonic raedicines. It seem» 
to be pretty clear indeed that^ even in pure 
phlegmasise, depletion cannot be safely 
carried to the same exlent in the South of 
Europe, that it may in the North. The 
practice in low fever did not appear to 
dKFer mucli from that to which we are 
accustomed in England^ excepting so faïf 
as relates to the cold affusion and wash-' 
ing, whîch are employed much more 
rarely than they are with us. The com-^ 
mon people were said to be much preju-' 
diced against the cold affusion. I èiQ-* 
ployed the washing in private practice at 
Nice, with the concurrence of a physiciaa 
of the town, and its good efifects vrere a» 
marked as possible. 

I hâve mentioned above, that chronic 
rheumatism is a very common complaint at 
Nice, but I am sorry to say that I bave no- 
thing to add to the remédies usually en^ 



plcyed in that so often obstinate diséase. In 
Bciatica^ indeed^ the kermès minerai/ which 
îâ ûlmost tive same as the Ânlimonii sulphii* 
retum prascipitatum of llie London 1 harma* 
Copœia, has been recommended by Dr. Gi- 
anini, of Milan, as it lias been often tried 
at the Nice liospitaL It has been carried 
by M. Arnulfe to the extent of forty grains 
fn the twenty-four hours ; but its efFects, ac* 
cording to him, hâve never been very con- 
sidérable, and he has almost abandoned 
its lise. Upon the whole, I thought that 
the practice at Nice was rational, and 
rafficiently active. I was informed by 
Dr. Ferez, that there was another hospital, 
though upon a much smaller scale Ihan that 
whîch I bave described, to which he had 
been appointed physician. It had, how- 
ever, never been opéned, nor ever wiU be, I 
imagine^ under the présent government. 



Climate. 



The climate of Nice in wînter may be 
deemed one of the best in Europe : it mucb 
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resembles thaï of Sicîly, but perhaps thtf 
température îs even more steady *. From 
January 12th to May ITth, 1817, tbere werè 
only three days of continued rain, and four 
or fi ve days on which there fell some gentle 
showers. The médium température, from 
March to the beginnîng of May, was 56% 
The evenings were certainly rather cool, 
the sea breeze generally springing up at 
that time, and it was considered imprudent 
for invalids to be abroad after sun-set. The 
grealest inconvenience at Nice was the hîgh 
winds which prevailed during the month of 
April, but thèse winds were less cold, and 

* The beauty of the territory of Nice, and the lov&- 
liness of its climate, cannot be better described than in 
the words of Ludovrco Rivelli. " Est Nicenus ager, 
*' licet exignusy fertilitate tamen fertilissimus, aqucunm 
^* inundantium irriguns^ ac omniam arborum génère 
^' consitus ; soli fertilitate, pabuli ubertate, situs sala» 
" britate, ac temperie, benignoque ventorum afflatn^ 
" undique perpollens/' The country around Nice is 
covered by olives, oranges, and vines : the aloe^ tha 
Indian fig, the carubba, or locust tree, and the palm^ 
flourish there. Our summer vegetables are brought to 
table in the month of January. Almost ail the produc- 
tions of the temtory of Nice are finer than those qf 
France or Italy. 
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Ïei5& ôomtônl lliftn 1 urtdisrstôod llietn !o hàvft 
beett il) olliei" pî^tts bf tlie SouÙi àt the same 
tirtiê. It muël be ftltowed Ihat Uie winler 
ï "pAssed at Nice wik tiiild tliroughout 
Ëutx>peybut ttie fihe n'allier Uiiere Was tio- 
thing ïe^arfeàbte. Lâst winler wàsscàfcely 
l«s delïglilfti!, as I hàVe been assufed by 
perdons Vh» \i^e fesïdent Ih^fe. Upoh 
comparing thè jrtlifnals of the ^tàte of the 
thèiinortieler kèpt M Mairseîlles, ftnd feeVer&l 
olhér toWhs in the àouth of France, with 
onekept at Kicè last winte>, ît appears that 
the balance was gîeâUy in favoitr of tlié 
lattei* place. 



lîi gummer Nice is, of course, excessîvely 
hot, ànd ît îs in gênerai consîdered unhealtliy 
by the înhabilants, inany of whom quit tlie 
town at that season, The banks of the 
Palion, a torrent which séparâtes Nice from 
îts principal suburb, are rcckoned particn- 
larly bad. The cHmate of the litlle town of 
Villefranchej distant not more than tliree 
miles froni Nice, is even more mild, végéta- 
tion is more luxuriant, and the scenery more 
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beautifully picturc sque. This excellence of 
the climate, joincd lo the uatural cliarms of 
the situation, woiild render Villefranche a 
verjr eligilile résidence for invalids^ were 
good accommodations to be had in the lowih 
or its neighbourbood) and were iiieapproach 
to it less difficuU. Notwithstanding the mîld- 
ness of the climate of Nice, it appeared to be 
oflitileor no service to persons labouring 
nnder confirmed consumption. During the 
winter I was there, I saw no instance of 
great amendment, and I even doubted whe- 
ther Hfe wa^ not shurteiuid in some instances 
by a résidence there. Some médical men 
were, cerlainly, of this opinion ; and, as 
their interest should bave led them to speak 
well of Nice, they must bave been pretty 
strongly impressed with the conviclion of its 
climate being hurtful to peoplç in con- 
firmed plithisis, before they could bave been 
indiiced to make this opinion public. But 
supposing them to bave been mistaken^ 
siii|)posing the climate to do no harm in 
thèse câses, still I do not think it does 
any good, and with this impression upon 
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* 

my mind I cerlaihly should not advîse a 
patîent in an advanced stage of piilmônary 
consumption to undertake so long a jour- 
ney, which, of îtself, would be likely to 
shorten his existence. 
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HOSPITALS, &c. 

The hospilal of St. John i» tlie principal 
establishment for the relief of thé sick poor 
at Turin, It is a noble institution, which 
owes its origin to the canons of the cathe- 
dral. It îs capable of receiving about 550 
patients. 

The first floor is appropriated to the men, 
and the second to the female patients. The 
wards are very spacious^ and lofty, andairy, 
and pretty well kept. There are several 
beds in this hospital, which belong, in per- 
petuity, to certain great families, which 
hâve acquired the right to them by dona- 
tions, or legacies. It is perhaps to be re- 
gretted, that the purchase of beds in any 
way should be permitted in an establish- 
ment for the relief of the sick, for they are 
generally occupied by aged or infirm ser- 
vants and dépendants, who are rather ob- 



jects for a poôr houee thati a» hospîtal. 
The ofiices belonging to this bospilal I 
tbought more complète tluin any I hadl deen 
befbre. In the kitoben there wera deveral 
ingenious Gonliirapces for saving^ time and 
kbour, and rendering fewer servants neces- 
sary. One €}f tbeœ pièces of machinery 
was for raiidng proyi«ion& into the wardsF, 
and it was certainty calculated to save a 
good deal of tfouble. 

The bread is made in a bake-bousô at<* 
taçhed to the e&tabliâhiiaent^ and fronv U the 
rest of the hospitals of Turin are sûpplie4» 
There was bread of two qualilies, bolh very 

goody but one of thein the whitesi J. almost 
ever met witb. Jndeed Turin i& }\xBÛy 
famed for tlie excellence of ils bread. 

The apothecary's shop seemed to be rç- 
niartiably well furnished, and in Ihe best 
order, yet I understood that it had lost 
much o{ ils réputation^ and that many of the 
inhabitants of the town» who used to resort 
to it for their medicioesix had deseited it *• 

* Ihardly know of any to^^a on thç Continent whcro 
tbc apothecaries* shofi art so good as at Turin. I 
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The hospital is governed by an adminis- 
tration cbmposed of an equal number of lay- 
men^ who are magistratee, and of canons of 
the cathedra!. I Ihink the numbers are 
three of eaah. The médical estabUshment 
consists of six phy«icians, who receive be- 
tween two and three hundred francs, per 
annum : two bouse physicians^ and two 
surgeons. The attendants upon the sîck 
are foundlings^ who bave been brought up 
at the hospital. The men are paid eight 
or ten, and the women six francs a month, 
and they are clothed^ lodged, and boarded 
besides, 

The revenues of the hospital at the pré- 
sent day, amount to about 70,000 francs a 
year. They were formerly much greater, 
but the French united the hospitals of 
Turin^i and now, though they hâve agaiu 
been separated, their respective funds bave 
not been wholly restored. The maintenance 

recollect two in particular. They were extremely neat 
and well furnished, and tbe proprietors had the réputa- 
tion of being good chemists. They seemed indeed to 
be carryingt)n the operutiohs of pharmaceutic cbemistrj 
upon a large scale* 
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of each patient is calculaled at aboul pne 
franc per dieni ; or, supposing the patientai 
to be 500, the expence of niaintaiubig them: 
amouuts to 182,000 francs per aniiuni, con* 
siderably more than double the actual in** 
corne of the hospital. Hère, then, is a vast: 
déficit^ if the statement given me was eorr: 
rect, which muslj I suppose, be made up by 
the government. There are several other 
hospitals at Turin, but nothing remarkable 
occurs to me respecting them. By tlie con- 
fession of several professional men, tlie lu- 
natic hospital is very badly managed, and 
stands in need of a complète reform. 

The nun\ber of médical men at Turin 
is very considérable ; much r too great 
indeed for a city whose population ii> 
not estimaled at more than 80,000 soûls, 
and which does not probably contain so 
many. The collèges of medicine and sur- 
gery consist of upwards of forty associâtes ; 
and there are many practitîoners who are 
not membérs of the collèges. At the Uni- 
versily there are eleven médical and sur-^ 
gical ch^rs, besides one of velerinary sur- 
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gery *^ The studenls must study four years 
before Ihey can take the degree of Doctor, 
and they are oblîged to attend the hospital 
of St. John. Whether the professors take 
much pains, whether the students are sedu- 
lous, and regular in their attendance upon 
the lecture», I cannot ssty^ but the celebrity 
of some of the médical nienof Turin would 
lead us to judge very favourably of médical 
éducation there. It is true that Âlfieri bas 
left us a melancholy pîcture of the state of 
tlie University in bis tîme. Accord ing to 
bim, the baving been a student four years, 
and the baving passed an examination, 
were then no proofs of knowledge, The 
statement, however, of Alfieri, appties 
chiefly to young men of rank and fortune. 
Médical students do not come under that 



* The Professorships are as foUows : — 1. Botany 
and Materia Medica, 2, Theory and Practice of 
Physic. 3. The same^ 4. Physiology. 5. Institua 
tiens of Medicine. (>• Ans^omy* 7. History and 
Practice of Anatomy. &. Theory and Practice of Sur- 
gery. 1). Opérations and Art of Mjdwifery. 10. In- 
stitutions of surgery. 11. An extr^prdinary professer- 
sbip not desiijnated, 
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class^ and they probably are roore indush 
trious. But éducation^ and talent, and 
industry, are not of thomselves suffioient^ 
Though men of gënîus will ràmetimes arise, 
and surmount every obstacle^ a profession 
in gênerai can never be precisely what it 
ought to be, while those who. practise si% 
are so miserably paid, and enjoy so Uttt«. 
considération. 
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The great hospilal of Milan/ founded by 
diê famous St. Carlo Borronieo, archbîsliôp 
of that cily in the sixleenth century, is one 
of the most splendid establishments of Ihe 
kind in Europe, It is of vast extenl, for 
it is said to be capable of containing 
3000 patients. The building has been 
enlarged at différent periods, till it has be- 
come what it novv is. The wards arc on 
the same grand scale as Ihose of some other 
great hospitals of France and Italy. The 
natives of no counti;y are excluded frooi the 
benefits of this noble institution. 



Médical science flourishes at Milan, and 
indeed generally in the north of Italy. In 
this part of the country the spirit of inquiry 
and improvement is active, and the names 
of Gianini, Scarpa, Tomasini, &c. are 
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justly celebratecL In the soulh, one meets 
with no médical information in Ihe daily 
papers^ nor with any médical reviews or 
journals, but in tlie nortli ail thèse are to 
be found. It seems^ however, that the men 
of science in the north of Italy are yet un- 
acquainted with many of the experiments 
and discoveries whîch hâve been made of 
late years in England. This does not arise 
from want of curiosity, or of energy.in them- 
selves^ but from the enormôus expence ofi 
English books, and the oppressive govem- 
ment under wljich they live. Thé risk of 
getting English publications to Italy, the 
duties upon them, and the original price 
which, as we ail know, is exorbitant, are 
circumstances which hâve conspired to dis* 
courage the Italians, and some of the most 
enliglUened persons amon'g them bave, as 
I understand, been compelled to abandon 
the idea of importing English works, 

• The climate of Milan, and of the coun- 
try around il, is far from good, The land 
is almost every where marshy, and tovvards 
evening, even at the finest part of the year. 
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the cîly aiid its enTirons are frequéiUly en« 
veloped in a tbick fog, and the air îs damp 
and cbiU after great heat durmg tbe day« 
Tbe Miianese themselves complain of tha 
cliakate> and ifc is no wonder then tliat 
$Uai^çra ahould fuid ît disagreeable. 



mvm 



At Turm and Milan t tbought I saw 
more defiovmed people Ihan in any other 
towna I had ever visîted. I remarked ihia 
to several travellers^ and tliey ail owned 
that they had been slruck> (ike myself, by 
the freqivency of thèse unfortunaite objecls. 
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EvEîiY body knows that the Unîversîty 
of Padua was'ôiîce a celebmted schoo! of 
medîcîne. Lîke the otlier Universîtiigs of 
Ilaly, however, ît bas severely felt the 
éfFects of that military System wbich pre- 
vailed for so many years, and whicl^ in its 
nature was hostile to ail good and useful 
leaming. Pompons professions of regard for 
science, and a fewinsignîficant rewards, were 
useless under a government whose exîistence 
depended upon its keeping the people sub- 
ject to it in a constant slate of warfare and 
agitation. The students of tlie University 
of Padua, who used to amount to uptvards 
of 1000, had, in 1814, dwindled down 
to between 3 and 400. AfFairs were at 
that time in a very unsettled state, but it 
was hoped that, under the new govern- 
ment, the studies at Padua mîght re- 

9 
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sumè their aclivily. Men of talents are 
not wanting, but theîr énergies had been 
paralysed by the circumstances of the 
times. 

The University is a handsome édifice, 
built by the famous Palladio : attached to it 
is^ an excellent botanic garden, and a pièce 
of ground appropriated to experiments in 
rural economy. There is also a school of 
yeterinary surgery. 

The hospital of Padua is large, and com- 
modious, and, in a word, nolhing is want- 
îng but the countenance of gôvernment, to 
enable tins once celebrated médical school 
to résume its rank. Whether thè house of 
Austria adopts the best means to promote 
. the happiness and dignily of its Italian do- 
minions, is indeed a question which, I be- 
lieve, both the natives of that country, and 
most tràvellers, will be inclined to answer 
in the négative. The expérience of four 
years lias not pei'suaded the people that their 
prospects are much improved, and it is to 
be feared that the policy of the existing 
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government will be fouYid scarcely less un- 
frieudly to science than that of the one 
which preceded iU. The uniyersal com- 
plaint is, 
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'' Res hodie minor est îiere quam fuit ac eadem «ras 
" Deteret exilais aliquid." 
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FLORENCE. 



Hospitals of St, Bomfazio and Santa Maria 

Nuova. 

The hospital of St. Bonifa^io^ so called 
from its founder, Bonifazio Lupi^ a noble 
Florentine, and Podestâ of the city in the 
fourteenth century, îs extensîve and com- 
modious. It was orîginally destined for the 
réception of the aged and infirm poor of 
either sex. In 1 787 the hospital was en- 
larged^ and in part rebuilt, and four other 
religions houses were incorpor^ited with it, 
viz. Santa Caterina, St. Luca, Santa 
Trinitâ degli incurabili, and St. Miniato. 
In 1789 a part of the building was gîven 
up to chronic diseases, and a considérable 
portion was converted into a hospital for 
lunatics. It was for the purpose of seeing 
Ihis part of the establishment, that I visited 
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St. Bonifazîo. Tlie corridors are large and 
aîry, with small rooms, or cells, on either 
side, exactly as they are disposed in monas- 
teries. Thèse cells are cheerful and light^ 
with a grated wîndow to tlie court, and 
another to the corridor, and they seemed in 
gênerai to be kept very neat. In one of 
Ihe corridors, however, allotted to the men, 
there was a very bad smell, which seemed 
to argue some neglect in removing offen- 
sive matters from the cells. From the in- 
tolérable fetor there must bave been an ac- 
cumulation of excrément for several days in 
some part of the corridor. 

The patients, who can be trusted, are 
allowed considérable liberty : they havc not 
only the range of the extensive corridors, 
but of a court or garden besides, which is 
sufficiently spacious to gîve them the benefit 
of air and exercise. In the court allotted 
to the men I saw many persons walking 
about or basking in the sun ; and though 
the weather was far from warm, as may be 
supposed, for ît was about Christmas, they 
wcre, without exception, veiy thinly clad, 

G 
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and scarcely any of them wore shoes or 
stocHings. 

I was informed that Ihe use of chains, 
and of other severe means of restraint, had 
been altogether laid aside^ and thaï the 
mode of treatraent which bas been noticed 
in speaking of the Salpêtriére was alone re* 
sorted to. In the instance of a woman, who 
was in a state of extraordinary agitation, 
and who would, according to the old Sys- 
tem, hâve been treated very severely, con- 
finement to her bed, so as to prevent her 
doing niischief to herself or to others, had 
been alone adopted. 

As far as I could judge, by going round 
the hospital, the melancholic patients were 
unusually numerous, yet, upon inquiry, I 
jdid not find that this kind of mental aliéna- 
tion was more fréquent in Tuscany than 
elsewhere. 

There is no definite time for patients re- 
mainin^ in the hospital; the state of their 
4isorder îs alone regarded. The poor pa- 
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tients are supported by the city, but Ihose 
who are possessed of property must be 
maintained by Iheir friends, The number 
of patients is from five to six hundred- 

In tlie gênerai médical treatment of lii- 
natics at St. Bonifazio I was not able to 
discover any thing remarkable. Sédatives 
are very much employed, especially hyoscy- 
amus. Blood-lelting is not often resbrted 
to. 



Santa Maria Nuova. 

This hospital was built by Folco Por- 
timari^ in the year 1287. The façade was* 
commenced by Buontalenti, a celebrated 
archîtect, in 1611, and finished by Giulio 
Parigi. The church of Santa Maria occu- 
pies the centre of the building, and on one 
side is the hospital for men, on the other 
Ujaf for women. I should think that about 
800 patients might be conveniently açcoin- 
modated in this hospital, but by crowdifig 
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the beds together, as is done al présent; 
many more can be reeeived. The numbens, 
when I was last 4t Florence, were 909, and 
sometimes a third row of beds is placed down 
the middie of the wards, The beds are cer- 
tainly too close togelher, even without the 
supemumerary ones, and the wards are ill 
ventilated, and consequently very dîsagree- 
able. I was told by one of the physicians^ 
that complaints had repeatedly been made 
by himself, and olher médical men, respect- 
ing the want of proper ventilation, but that 
their remonstrances had hitherto been dis- 
regarded. The best wards are those round 
a court, where the Windows are down to 
the ground, and there is not the same pas- 
sage of foui air from other parts of the hos- 
pital^ aa is the case with some of the other 
wards> communicating with those beyond 
them, by a row of Windows which I ob- 
served were open^ while those to the street 
were ail closed» 

Every description of diaease seems to be 
admitted into Santa Maria Nnova^» and the 
pnly recommeodations required are sickness 
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and poverty. Venereal cases are refceived, 
and, by spécial favour, I saw the venereal 
wards, vvhich are ne ver sliewn excepting 
by a particular order. There is also a vi^ard 
for lying-in women. The afiairs of the es- 
^tablishment are managed by a govemor^ 
and a- committee of noblemen, who seem to 
be very liltle acquainted with Iheir duty, 
or to be very négligent in the exécution of 
it The funds of the hospital were once 
very considérable, but they hav€ been so 
reduced by mismanagement, that they are 
now far from meeting the . necessa^y ex- 
pences. The hospital is from time to time 
assisted by the treasury, but it is neverthe- 
less greatly in debl. 

The médical establishment consists of 
thirteen physicians, an unusualiy large 
number; but it is to be recollectèd, thaï 
they are not ail in constant attendance. A 
certain number of them visit the patients 
daily for four months in the year, and then 
they hâve a vacation of an equal time. The 
number of surgeons is four. 
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^The apothecary's department I under- 
stood to be much neglected, and the physi- 
cians complained bitlerly of the little atten- 
tiôn thaï was paid to their directions. The 
fault seemed to lie witli the governors of the 
hospital. According to the rnost accurate 
information I could obtain, the proportion 
of deaths at Santa Maria Nuova, is very 
great. It is said to be even ten per cent, but 
I hope that this statement is not perfectly 
correct. Attached to the hospital are an 
anatomical théâtre, a good library, and a 
botanic garden. 



Muséum of Natural History. 

The Muséum of Natural History is one 
of the wonders of Florence, which bas, 
with some justice, been styled the Athens 
of Italy. Rich in varions objects, the mu- 
séum is particularly so in those anatomical 
préparations in wax, which hâve been so 
much spoken of by travellers. This extra- 
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drdinary collection filts two galleries, besides 
sèveral smaller rooms. There is scarcely 
any part of the science of anatomy which 
bas not been amply elucidated. Every 
thing seemed to be executed with un- 
common précision and truth; but were 
I to be asked in what I thougbt Fontana 
and bis pupils liad succeeded best, I sbould 
answer, in their dissections of tbe brain and 
other viscera. With regard to tbe blood- 
vessels and nerves, they seentted to be too 
minute. A man niight etnploy years în 
dissecting, and never meet with ja subject 
in which thèse are to be made out so dis- 
^linctly, Of the wax figures in the muséum 
the same may be said as of the statues and 
piclures of celebrated artists ; they represent 
idéal perfection, such as we can conceive 
might exist, but was never, perhaps, found 
in any individual. 

This noble collection, which was cotft- 
menced by Fontana, in the feign of the 
Archduke Leopold, afterwards Emperor, 
bas been gradually ificreasing since his 
time, and additions are stîll makillg to it. 
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Artists are at présent employed upon a séries 
of préparations illustrative of comparative 
anatomy, and those whicli are finished are 
extreniely beautiful. Two or three rooms 
are filled with rare plants, fruits, &c. iii 
wax, executed in the most skilful manner, 
and with extraordinary fidelity. To the 
muséum are attached a good library and a 
botanic garden. The whole is open to the 
public every morning, excepting on holy- 
days ; and lectures on comparative antomy 
and other branches of natural hislory, are 
delivered daily. Thèse lectures, however, 
appeared to be very Ihinly attended. 



State of Medicine^ prevailing Diseuses, Sçc. 

With regard to the state of médical sci- 
ence at Florence, and generally throughout 
Tuscany, it seems not to hâve kept pace 
with the times, and tp be behind ihat of 
tjie Norlh of Italy. From the few médical 
Works which I hâve read, the Tuscan 
physicians appear to hâve studied much 
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and thought much, but to be rather in- 
genious theorisls than good practilioners. 
The doctrines of Brown, Ihough they are 
less regarded than they were some lime 
ago, hâve still many advocates *. 

Of the estimation in which the médical 
profession is held in this country, some 
judgment may be formed by the fées which 
are commonly paid to physicians, viz. from 
two to three shilUngs a visit. We may 
imagine what rank in society médical men 
are assigned, when we are told how their 
services are remunerated, and when we 
consider the in vidions distinction whicli 
subsists between the nobles and the citizens, 
a distinction which seems to hâve become 
more marked in proportion as the real 
merit, and the riches of the former, hâve 

* In the North of Italy a new doctrine, or rather, a 
modification of the Brunonian, bas sprunç np within 
the last three or four years. One of its peculiarities is 
the establishment of a new class of medicines, which 
are called contra-stimuI^nts. In the Médical Journal of 
Parma may be fonnd some account of experiments 
npon the contra-stimulants by Dr. Tomasini. 
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decreased. In the médical profession we 
do not meet with persons of bigh rank in 
anycountry, and, since at Florence, nobility 
would appear to be the only passport to 
Society of the firsl order, médical men are 
thrust into a lower scale. This Une of sé- 
paration, which has nothing to do with 
merit of any description, with virtue, or 
talent, or éducation, but only with pedi- 
gree, is surely unjust, and hurtful to science. 
It is not to be surmounted by any means. 
Riches will not enable a man to overstep 
ît, and if a citizen, marry a person of noble 
birth, the former gains no advantages, 
while the latter sinks into a plebeian. 



The diseases which prevailed at Florence 
during the winter 1817-18, were scarlatina, 
catarrhs, and peripneumonies. Measles 
occurred sporadically, Of the petechial 
fever, which was so gênerai in the pre- 
ceding winter and spring, I heard of 
scarcely any cases. The winter of 1816- 
17, was very différent from that of the fol- 
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lowing year. The former was unusually 
mild and fine, the latter cold and moist. 
The month of November was, in gênerai, 
fine, but cold : there were continued heavy 
rains throughout December, and the wea- 
ther was chill. January was fine, but the 
variations of température were considérable. 
Upon the whole I Ihought that the climate of 
Florence in winter was almost as changéable 
as our own, and though the cold be far less 
than it is with us, (snow rarely falls at 
Florence, and it never lies upon the ground 
for more than a few hôurs,) yet, as it alter- 
nâtes with a température equal to that of our 
fînest days in spring, it is as sensibly felt, and 
as likely to do harm to those who are not in 
good health. It is to be observed also, that 
the bouses are very ill calcula ted to keepout 
the cold. The large lofty apartments, with 
stone or brick floors, the numerous doors, 
and ill-contrived chimnies, are miserably 
uncomfortable to foreîgners, who are ac- 
customed to smaller and warmer rooms. 

The worst months at Florence are No- 
vember, December, and January, which 
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are very raiiiy^ and March, on account of 
the sharp winds. In summer Florence is 
considered a very healthy place, the at- 
mosphère being clear, and the température 
steady, and not excessively high, owing to 
the vicinity of the Apennines. In the mid- 
die of the day the heat is, of course, con- 
sidérable, and strangers, especially invalids^ 
should be careful not to expose themselves 
to it, but the mornings and evenings are 
delightful. The opinion I hâve given re- 
specting the climate of Florence is univer- 
sally received, and it was an observation of 
Bicchierai, a physician, v^ho wrote upon 
the baths of Monte Cattini, that he won- 
dered how any body could live at Florence 
in the winter, or die there in summer. 



JBefore concluding my notçs upon Flo- 
rence, I shall say a few words respecting 
a curions disease, the pellagra, or, as it hcis 
been denominated by some, scurvy of the 
Alps. When I visited the hospilal of St. 
Bonifazio, I inquired whether there were 
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any persons afiected by pellagra among the 
patients^ but could not discover that there 
were any. At length I met with two cases 
at Santa Maria Nuova, which served to 
^ve me a clearer notion of the disease than 
I had before, and to prove that it had 
spread into Tuscany. 

. The pellagra is a disease peculiar to 
Italy, and unknown even in some parts of 
that country, for^ as far as I hâve been 
able to learn, it has never reached the 
Roman state> or the kingdom of Naples. 
It seems to hâve been first noticed about a 
century ago, but it is not above fifty years 
since much attention has. been bestowed 
upon it. The most striking symptom of 
Ihis singular disease^ is a hard, scaly érup- 
tion, appearing in blotches of a dark red 
colour, affecting chiefly the backs of the 
hands, the legs, near the ankles, and the 
feet The affected parts become extremçly 
painful, especially in spring and autumn ^, 

^ So ai' least I was informed, but we are told by 
Dr, HoUandy in bis 'paper published in the Bledico- 
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when the sidn not unfrequently cracks, and 
troublesome sores are formed. From the 
C€>mmencement of the disease there is lan- 
guor and dépression of spirits, and gênerai 
debility, and wandering pains. After a 
time, usually, I believe, about the approach 
of winter, the skin peels oflf, and the patient 
feels better. In the following spring the 
gymptoms return in a more aggravated 
degree, and are accompanied by others, 
among which one of the most remarkable 
is a contraction of the muscles of the neck 
jand back, by which the patient is drawn 
backwards, in a less degree, however, than 
In opisthotonos. Diarrhœa is almost a con- 
stant symptom. The abdomen is oflen 
affected by â swelling like tympanites, the 
extremities waste, and become dropsical, 
and at length the patient sinks into a state 

Cittnirgical Transactions, vol. viii. that tibe remission 
of ^ymptoms takes place. about the close of summer. 
Dr. Holland is, I doubt not, correct, for he derived 
his information from better sources than I can prétend 
to. My notes on pellagra were written at Florence, 
Iqng before I saw Dr. Hollandes paper, and I hâve 
lI^QQghiiMt l)est not to alter thern* 
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of stupor ; lie articulâtes with difficulty, 
and, when spoken to, answers like one 
just awakened out of sleep* The disease 
generally terminâtes in mental imbecility, 
which is not unfrequently preoeded by 
mania. 

,Such is the common course of pellagra, 
but its duration is varions, dependrng, I sup- 
pose, upon the strength of the patient's con- 
stitution, the means he lias of getting good 
nourishment, the period of the disease when 
he has begun to alter his diet and to take 
medicines, and the manner of treatment. 
It is however admitted that instances of re- 
cpvery are almost unknown, under any cir- 
cumstances. The gênerai term of the dis- 
ease is stated to be about four years. 

The causes of pellagra hâve not been 
clearly undèrstood. It has îndeed been 
observed to shew itself chiefly in persons 
livîng near the Alps, and who hâve subsiôted 
upon bad and scanty food, and it seems 
certain that a change of diet will relieve the 
symptoms for a while. The effects of a 
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good dîet liave not, however, been perma- 
nent, and it is said that the rich are not 
altogether exempt from the disease *. 

* Perbaps if a nutritive diet were resorted to at the 
very first appearance of the disease, it might effect a 
cure : but people seldom apply to a hospital for relief, 
till their complaints are of some standing. I think^ 
vith Dr. Holland, that the gênerai condition of the 
peasants of Lombardy seems to be the cause to which 
we may the most rationally attribute the prevalence of 
pellagra among them. It can hardly be any peculiarity 
of food which produces the disease, for the same food 
is used in other countries where pellagra is unknown^ 
in Naples and Siciiy. Dr. HoUand bas anticipated an 
objection that may be made to bis opinion, that the 
physical condition of the inhabitants of Lombardy is 
the most probable cause of the prevalence of pellagra 
among them. '* It may still be asked/' he observes^ 
*' Why the disease does not appear in other countries, 
vhere the state of the population is not less misérable ?"* 
Why does it not occur in Naples, or in Siciiy, or the 
county of Nice, where the peasantry are in a state of 
abject wretchedness ? May not climate bave something 
to do with this ? The climate of the south* of France, 
and Italy, is so much milder than ti^at of Lombardy, 
that what are real privations to the inhabitants of the 
latter, are scarcely felt as such by those of the former. 
It is worthy of remark, that pellagra first became an 
object of médical attention, and séems still to prevail to 
tb« greatest ex,tent, in the Alto Milanese, the part of 
the country the most distant firom the sea coast. 
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' Pellagra is said not to be contagious, but 
a prédisposition to it has been observed in 
the children of those persons who hâve been 
afiected by it. Dissection does not seem to 
bave thrown much light upon this disease« 
In four subjects, wbîch were examined by 
a pbysician at Florence, the lungs were 
found loaded with sérum, the blood con- 
tained in them was darker than usual; 
there were adhésions. The heart was pale 
and flaccid. The pericardium did not con* 
tain more fluid than natural. The liver 
was perfectly healthy. There were some 
marks of peritoneal inflammation. The in- 
testines were paler than natural, and con«- 
siderably distended with air. The glands 
of the mesentery were not diseased. The 
structure of the brain was not altered. In 
one of the four subjects the spinal marrow 
appeared to be barder than natural. 

The treatment which bas been resorted 
to in pellagra, (and, aecording to the best 
information I could obtain, scarcely any re- 
medy, or combination of remédies, has been 
left untried,) has failed almost entirely. 

H 
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Diet^ as I hâve mentioned^ has seemed to 
check the progress of the disease for a time^ 
but I cannot learn that it has ever effected 
a cure. Several Italian physicians hâve 
written upon pellagra; but, with the excep- 
tion of FrappoUi, none of them seem to at- 
tribute much to medicine. Latterly mer- 
curial friction has been employed by Dr« 
Cassini^ of Florence, and he assured me 
that the patients recovered ; but as this plan 
has been tried in two cases only, nothing 
decided can be said respecting it Dr. Cassini 
is anxiously looking for an opportunity to 
give the mercurial friction a further trial. 
Perhaps the solution of the oxymuriate of 
mercury, given internally, might be useful. 



PISA- 



HOSPITAL, &c. 

PisA has several charitable institutions^ 
and among the rest a hospital for the sick, 
and another near it for foundlîngs. Pre- 
viously to 1815, both were very ill managed, 
but the direction of them was at last under- 
taken by a merchant of the first respecta- 
bility, at the express désire of the magis- 
trates of the city. The exertions of this 
gentleman were followed by the happiest 
results, and it was highly gratiiying to see 
the order and regularity which he had estab- 
lished in the hospital for the sick. The style 
of the building and the régulations in gê- 
nerai resemble tliose of the hospital at Leg* 
horn, of which I shall presently give some 
account. At Pisa, however, students enjoy 
advantages which they hâve not at Leg- 
horn* Ciinical lectures are delivered daily 
at the hospital, and the body of almost every 
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patient who (lies is examined. The aiiato- 
mical théâtre and dissecting rooms are 
sufïiciently convenfenl. The University of 
Pisa, like thaï of Padua^ and others in Italy, 
has of late years been falling to decay. Still, 
however, it boasLs spme able professors, men 
well qualified to restore it, under a govern- 
ment disposed to be favourable to science 
and literature» 

Between the climate of Pisa and Ihat of 
Florence there is a striking différence, The 
température of the former place in winter 
is mild, and equable, and no spot perhaps 
is more healthy at that season. During the 
remainder of the year Pisa is considered un- 
wholesome, though it is less so than it was 
formerly, owing to the draining of some 
marsh lands in its neighbourhood. It is to 
be observed, that particular parts of the town 
are more subject to maParia than others. I 
confess that I was not quite convinced of the 
great différence between the climates of Pisa 
and Florence, till I revisited the former city 
last winter. The change of température 
in a dày's journey was too remarkable to be 
overlooked. ' 
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HOSPITALS OP ST. ANTONIO AND 
OP MISERICORDIA. 

The first of thèse hospitals is for men, 
the other for women. The hospital of St. 
Antonio was formerly managed by the re- 
ligions order of St. Giovanni dTddio, and 
that of Misericordîa by the lay sisters of the 
order of Sta. Barbara. The fonds, however, 
were inadéquate to the support of the estab- 
lishment; and, upon Tuscany becomîng a 
province of the French empire, govem- 
ment interfered, and the Baron Capelle, 
Prefect of the Mediterranean, appointed a 
commission for the administration of the 
civil hospitals of Leghorn. In Noyember, 
1810, the members of this commission were 
directed to frame a body of régulations for 
the management of the funds, and the care 
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of the patients. A plan was accordingly 
submitted to the Prefect, and was after- 
wards sanctioned by a decree, dated Janu- 
ary 2, 1811. The régulations are good, 
and précise, clearly pointing ont the duties 
of every individual connected with the in- 
stitution. 

The officers are, a surgeon, who super- 
intends the economy of Ihe hospital, a Con- 
sulting surgeon, a superintending physician, 
four ordinary physicians, of whom one is 
attached to the military department of the 
house, an auditor^ with two assistants, and 
a treasurer. The physicians attend three 
months each at the hospital for men, and 
three at that for women alternately. In the 
first and second year they are allowed a va- 
cation of three months, and in the third one 
of four months. Should the physician whose 
period* of attendance has just expîred, be 
désirons to continue the treatment of any 
particular cases, he is at liberty to do so. 

The physicians are obliged to visit their 
patients twice a day, which cap seldom be 
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Decessary^ and is imposing too great a tax 
upon them. The rules for the rest of the 
officers are good, and are strictly observed. 

The hospital is capable of containing be^ 
tween four and five hundred patients. The 
wards are large and lofty, and well ventî- 
lated. At the entrance of each there is a 
printed card, with the name of the person 
in attendance for the day, and, upon a brass 
plate the numbers of the beds whose occu- 
piers requîre extraordinary attention. 

The apothecary's shop was in admirable 
order. Adjoining it is a good laboratory 
well fiirnished. The kitchen, store-rooms, 
baths, &c. were ail excellent; and, in a 
Word, there seemed to be nothing liable to 
objections of any importance. 

The report of the British médical officers 
was highly honourable to this institution. 
In 1814, the best wards in the hospital of St. 
Antonio were occupied by our soldiers, 
among whom were the wounded from Gre- 
noa. Upon our first sending them^ some 
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difficulty arose respecling who should attend 
them ; it being one of the laws of the hos- 
pital that none but the médical officers be- 
longing to it should interfère wilh the pa- 
tients. This rule was, however, waved 
in favour of the British, and the wounded 
were attended by their own médical men, 
who expressed the highest satisfaction at the 
attention which was uniformly paid to their 
orders. 

The code for the régulation of the hospi- 
tal for women^ seemed to be not less judi- 
cious than that which has just been men- 
tioned. At this hospital ttiere are wards for 
puerpéral females. Foundlings are sent to 
the hospital Degli Innocenti» at Pisa. This 
establishment is under the direction of the 
lay sisters - of the order of Misericordia, 
one of whom is styled superior of the 
hall, and directress of the work, and has 
several assistants under her. Her office is 
to see that the linen, &c. delivered to her 
care by the wardrobe keeper, is made up 
and mended. It is also her business to fînd 
(Bmpjoyment for ttie patients who are in a 
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State to be able to work. Thèse pensons 
are obliged to spin, &c. Half of the profits 
of their labour goes to the hospital, and 
half to the poor women themselves, provided 
the work has been done for a private indi- 
vidual, but if it has been done for the estab- 
lishment^ they recel ve only one third« The 
custom of employing convalescent patients, 
and those whose diseases do not confine them 
to their beds or require total rest, seems to 
be an excellent one, and deserving of imi- 
tation in our hospitals in Ënglapd. 



ROMK 



HOSPITALS. 

The principal hospital of Rome is that 
of St Spirito, for men only. It was founded 
with the church in 1 1 98, and has been re- 
paired and enlarged by several Popes, es- 
pecially by Alexander Vlith, Benedict 
XrVth, and Pius VIth. It is situated in 
that part of Rome beyond the Tiber, 
which has received the name of Città 
Leonina, from its having been surrounded 
by a wall by Léo IVth. This situation, 
on the banks of the river, and in an un- 
confined part of the town, would seem to 
be well chosen, but it is said that most 
of that quarter which lies to the west of the 
Tiber, is unhealthy. The wards of the 
hospital are large, but I cannot say that 
they were well ventilated, or clean, or that 
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there was any thing about them which was 
calculated to give a favourable opinion of 
the manner in which public charities are 
managed at Rome. \ 

Âttached to the hospital is a small ana- 
tomical théâtre and muséum*. There îs 
aiso a collection of physical instruments^ 
and the famous Lancisi library. To the 
latter few additions are now riiade, but it 
is very rich in old works on medicine. 

Near St. Spirito is the lunatic hospital^ 
not a very extensive one, nor, I think^ 
very well managed. The patients hâve 
not sufficient space^ and do not appear 
to be judiciously treated. Among them 
there were many idiots^ and I remarked 

* I was présent when a student went through bis 
exercise for the degree of Doctor. The exercise was 
an anatomical démonstration, which he seemed to hâve 
learned by heart. When he had finished, a quantity 
of compositions in verse were recited in bis praise by 
some of the persons présent, in which be was com- 
pared to ^sculapius, Hippocrates, &c. Thèse com- 
positions, which were recited with exceeding véhé- 
mence, called fortb barsts of applause. 
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several of those hopeless cases in which 
mania is combined with epilepsy. Ai the 
entrance of the square of St. John Lateran^ 
there are two large hospitals for women, 
nearly upon the same footing with that of 
St. Spirito^ but kept in rather better order. 

Annexed to the churcli of Santa Maria 
della Consolazione, not far from the ancient 
édifice called the Arch of Janus, there are 
two hospitals for surgical cases^ one for men^ 
the other for women. In the island of the 
Tiber there is a small hospital for men. 

In the Stradà di Ripëtta are the church 
and hospital of St. Roc. The latter was 
founded by Cardinal Salviati for poor puer- 
péral women. Nearly opposite the church 
of Gesù and Maria^ in the great street 
called the Corso^ is a hospital for incura- 
bles. 

Such are the hospitals of Rome^ quite 
sufficient in number and extent for the po^ 
pulation^ but it cannot be denied^ that 
these^ as well as other public charities of 
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that city, are far from being in a flourishing 
State. I bad little opportunity of witnessing 
tbe practice of the Roman physicians^ but J 
was told by persons who had some expé- 
rience of it, that it was very indiffèrent and 
that the médical men were very averse to 
meeting the English in consultation. I 
can easily crédit what I was told, for Rome, 
in spite of its varions establishments for 
the advancement of science, is certàinly not 
the spot where it most flourishes at présent. 
There bave been great names among the 
physicians of this wonderful city, but I know 
of none which are much celebrated at the 
présent day. M. M. Morachini, and Lupi, 
may perhaps be considered the principal 
practitioners. 



Climate of^ome. 

With regard to the climate of Rome, I 
should say, that in winter and spring it is a 
good one, and certàinly the inhabitants con- 
sider it as suchat those seasons, though, upon 
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the approach of summer^ almosl ail persons 
who are in a situation to quit the place» 
retire to Albano^.or Frascati^ or to some 
other spot celebrated for the purity of îts 
air. In 1814-15» I passed three months at 
Rome» and was there again during Fe- 
bruary» March» and April of 1818. Both 
seasons were, upon the whole» fine. In 
the course of the former snow fell once or 
twice» but it did not remain upon the 
ground; and in both there were occa- 
sionally heavy rains; but the intervais of 
clear mild weather were fréquent and of 
long continuance. When the atmosphère 
is clear, I know of no climate more pleasant 
than that of Rome in wmter and spring» 
and though» as was the case last April» 
some days are dull» and rendered oppres- 
sive by the scirocco» no gênerai maParia 
is to be apprehended so early in the year. 
I say no gênerai maParia» because some 
spots are known to be always unhealthy. 
This remark applies more particularly to the 
quarter beyond the Tiber» and the palace of 
the Vatican, that of the Corsini family» the 
little Farnese palace» &c. are said to be 

5 
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scarcely habitable. The same is asserted 
of the Villa Albanie and Villa Panfili Doria 
witfaout the walls^ and several other villas 
in the vicinity of Rome^ are deserted for 
the same reason. The situations of thèse 
palaces^ and suburban villas^ were origi- 
nally excellent^ but the decrease of popula- 
tion^ and consequently of cultivation^ bas 
brought within the sphère of contagion^ 
places which were once very healthy. The 
territory called the patrimony of the church^ 
was once populous and well cultivated^ but 
at the présent day it is ^ désert, and maP- 
aria prevails from the lake of Bolsena to 
the very gâtes of Rome. The beautifîil 
banks of the lake are completely deserted, 
and the ruined town of St. Lorenzo, at its 
northern extremity, stands a melancholy 
pi^oof of the unwholesomeness of a district 
which enchants the traveller by the loveli- 
ness of its scenery. The campagna is no 
less dreary, though its broken aqueducts, 
and the remains of buildings fallen to de- 
cay, which are scattered over it, shew that 
it was not always so desolate, or so destruc- 
tive to health. We know that Ostia was a 
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flourishing port, and we are told that its 
neighbourhood was one of the favourile 
retreats of the wealthy Romans. The road 
from Ostia to Rome now traverses a tract 
of country the most pemicious to life ; part 
of it is through a marsh^ whose mephitic 
exhalations are scarcely supportable. I say 
nothing of the more distant Pontine marshes, 
since they are perhaps less unwholesome 
than they were forraerly, from the nume- 
rous attempts which hâve been made to 
drain them^ down to the reign of the late 
Pope, and which hâve partly succeeded^ 
and since they cannot be supposed to afiect 
the city, excepting at particular seasons. 
The vast tracts of uncultivated land and of 
marsh nearer Rome, are sufficienl to ac- 
count for the maParia which prevails in the 
Trastevere, and round some of the villas at 
ail seasons of the year^ and throughoùt the 
city during the hot months. 

I hâve said that Rome in gênerai is 
healthy in wiàter ; but if the assertion be 
well founded, as I am inclined to think it 
is, that maParia is making continuai ad- 
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vançes, it wîll, in a few years, be impos- 
sible to lîve there without risk at any seaspn. 
In summer, notivithstanding what some of 
the inhabitants tell us, Rome is decidedly 
unhealthy. Some of those who are unabiè 
to quit it, may prétend that its unhealthi- 
ness bas been mucli çxaggerated, but ^11 
who can get away admit that the character 
which bas been given of its climate at that 
time of the year, is perfectly just, Indeed, 
were bad air out of the question, Ihe exces- 
sive beat, and the putrifying animal and 
vegetable substances which lie in heaps in 
almost every street, would be enough to 
give rise to épidémie sickness. 

If, bowever, Rome itself be unhealthy 
in summer and autumn, there are several 
spots in its neighbourhood which are de* 
lightful during the bot weathen Such are 
Albano, Frascati, Tivoli, Castel Gandolfo^ 
and to one or other of thèse strangers should 
îrelire about the middle of May. Of ail 
thèse places Frascati is the most frequented^ 
but I should myself prefer the borders of 
the lake of Albano, or Tivoli» The neigh*^ 

l 
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*tM)urhood of the latter^ so celebrated by tbe 
Roman poets^ is indeed singularly beautifiil^ 
but tiie tovvn is oue of the dirlicst and most 
disagreeable that I bave ever seen, Albano 
iB very far superior: it is famous for the 
purity of its aîr^ and the^ scenery around it 
Vf at the same time^ highly picluresque. 
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I HAVE nothing particular to remark re- 
specting the hospitals of Naples. At Aversa, 
however, there is a celebfated asylum for 
lunatics, conducted upon the niost libéral 
and enlightened plan, The patients, who 
are persons above the common rank, hâve 
every conifort, and every indulgence com- 
patible with their situation. Occupation 
and amusement combined^ form the basis 
of the plan of treatment. It is needless for 
me to enlarge upon the merits of this esta- 
blishment, since they correspond with those 
of Dr. EsquiroPs at Paris, of which I hâve 
spoken in the preceding pages, 

I forbear to enter into any détails respecl- 
ing thç climate of N^iples^ beçause it is si- 
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milar to, though, I think^ scarcely so good 
as that of Nice, of which I hâve given a 
short account already, and to that of Sicily^ 
which will be described prçsfently? 
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SICILY. 



HOSPITALS* 

Whaï I saw of the hospitals of Sicîly did 
nol impress me with a favourable opinion 
of the manner in which they were con- 
ducted. In that island indeed every thîng 
was badly managed. At Palermo there are 
tiiree hospitals^ besides that of the priests. 
Of thèse I saw two ; the first consisting of 
one immense ward, which was not very 
well kept ; the second was in the square of 
the palace, a goud open situation^ and it 
was tolerably neat^ considering the habits 
of tlie people. 

The hospital which I examined most 
particularly was that of Messina, founded 
about 150 years ago by tlie Countess Cibo, 
a native ôf that city« This hospital is upoU 
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a considérable scale^ and îts revenues are 
ample. The foundress endowed it wîth 
certain feudai domains^ and houses, in Mes* 
sina, besides inoney to the amount of two 
Jumdred dollars a day, which, by subsé- 
quent bequests of diffèrent individuals, has 
been increased to two liundred and fifty 
dollars. The number of patients, when I 
visited the hospital, in 1814, was 160 men 
and women, including 45 soldiers. The 
govérnors are some noblemen of Messina, 
but the institution was, at tiie time of which 
I speak, most miserably managed, the funds 
misapplied, the building in very bad repair^ 
and the interior of the house dirty. 

The fcundling hospital, attached to the 
former, was in a wretched state ; but 1 af- 
terwards learned tliat tlie humanity of some 
of the English résidents, especially of some 
ladies, had induced them to interest them- 
selves about this part of the hospital, and 
that their représentations had been attendéd 
by very good efFects. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that, after their departure, reform was 
forgotteii. 
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CHmate of Siciiy. 

The climate of Siciiy is, upon the whole, 
a very fine one, and Ukely lo be of great 
service in those diseases, for which persons 
are recommended to go to Ihe south of Eu* 
rope. I know of several people who had 
niarked symptoms of affection of the lungd^ 
and who derived much benefit from a resi-^ 
dence in Siciiy. The choice, however, of a 
place of abode, should be carefully attended 
to^ for sonie parts of the island are infinitely 
préférable to o&ers^ and a ^tuation which 
may be excellent at one season of the year^ 
may, on the contrary, be very improper at 
another. Invalids^ therefore, should not 
undertake so long a voyage, without being 
furntshed with instructions, as to tiie most 
e%ib}e places for them to réside in at dif- 
fereat seasons. 

The température of Siciiy, durtàg i?um- 
mer, and part of the autumn, is of courge 
rather high. According.to the infor-nation 
I obtained from the Padre Piazzi^ the me- 
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dium température at Palermô in summer îm 
84?. Far. Thé settled fine weather com- 
mences about the beginning of ]VIay, and 
scarcel y any rain falls from that time to the 
€nd of September. In the summer> aller 
the corn is reaped^ the country exhibits a 
inost parched appearance ; scarcely a green 
hlade is to be seen, excepting in some of 
the narrow vallies^ or along the Fiumaras. 
During the hot season people of condition 
generally shut themselves up in the towns, 
where they hâve more shelter than in the 
country, which is for the most part yery 
ppen ; and it is not till the great beats hâve 
passed/ and the vintage is approaching, 
that they go to their country bouses. 

The autumn is usually delightfui: tlie 
rain which falls cools the air^ and clothes 
the country with the most luxuriant végé- 
tation. The winler and spring are niiid^ 
as the thermometrical journal at the bottoni 
pf the page demonsirates *. This journal 
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'Was kept ai IVf essina^ one of the cookeA 
dpots in the island, and in 1814, which wàJB 
an unusually severe s^tôon. 
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To reap ail the beuefit which the climate 
of Sieily seems to promise invaiids^ care 
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sliduld be takén^ as I hâve already observed> 
in the chaice ùf a résidence^ and they should 
by no means remain in the sanie plac^ 
throughout the year« Durîng the summer 
months) the température of Messinâ^ or 
that of Ca&tn» Giovanni^ or some other spot 
àbout the centre of the island, will be found 
mo8t agreeable^ while the low and confined 
neighbourhood of Palermo mnst then be 
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manifestly improper. About àutumn^ thé 
elevated situations in the interior begiti ta 
be bleak, and damp and unpleasant^ and 
the badness of the houses^ together with the 
diflSculty of obtaining those comforts which 
enable us to defy the inclemency of the 
weather^ render it absolutely necessary for 
invâlids to remove. Messina is not comin 
dered a fit winter résidence for persotis in 
délicate health. The quantity of rain that 
falls is considérable, and there are ofteii 
cold piercing easlerly winds from the moun- 
teins of Calabria, which are the more se- 
verely felt as they succeed fine mild wea- 
ther. During the winter 1813^14^ -from 
November to the endof March, there. were 
hardly three days together without rain, 
and some snôw fell several times^ though it 
did not remain on the ground. The climale 
of Palermo is, I think, préférable to that of 
Messina in winter. The Seirocco, of whidi 
so much has been said, is not very oppres- 
sive at that time of the year, nôr does it pre- 
vail so much, pei haps, as at Messina. After 
ail, however, I should think the best winter 
résidence wQuld be some town on tlie 
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outhern or western coast^ but it ixiust b9 
.large town^ otherwiêie ail the advant^gç» 
f climate will be destroyçd by waat of 
omforts. Catania is said to be a yery 
(eaUhy place, yet in sunjmer it is e^Lces- 
ively hot ; and though in winter the mildr 
^ss of the atmosphère is certainly 9. rec^m?» 
aendalion, living at Catania seems, like 
iWpg in the neighbourhood of a vast fui:^ 
^ace^ and, added to other disadvantages, 
\Yçty çgress froqti tbe town is diffîcqlt and 
inplesjsftnt, owing tp the l^va» which m^kes 
r«lkbg laborious, riding on horseba^I^ 
rksome and dangerous, an.d iQov)ng aboi|t 
Or a carriage almpst impossible» 

In selecting a place of residenoe^ invalida 
i|;iould be especîally careful not to get iutQ 
thp neighbourhood of mal'aria, whiçb 
^enders some parts of Sicily.excessively un-- 
tiealthy. It is to be remembered tbat it. is 
[lot every spot where there is no stagnant 
ivaler, nor every elevated situation which 
is free from maParia; for. ei^perience has 
blly shewn that maParia does not miiver- 
iully dçpend upcHi tbos» çirçuatsta^ce^i 
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HOSPITALS. 

At Ihe commencement of tlie peninsular 
war, the hospitals^ both civil and military^ 
in Portugal, are represçnted to hâve been 
in a most wretched state» When our mé- 
dical men first became acquainted wilh the 
Portuguese military hospitals, they detected 
numberless abuses, and great mismanage* 
ment. They found the médical officers be- 
longing to them ignorant and négligent, 
receiving the émoluments of their offices, 
but performing scarcely any of the dutîes 
incumbent upon them. The patients were 
most injudiciously placed in little confined 
rooms, instead of open wards: there vvas 
the greatest want of cleanliness, and the 
médical treatment was inérl^ so that the 
dealhs were beyond ail due proportion^ In 
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i^lO, when the allied Bntisii and Portu^ 
guese forces were at the lihës of Torres 
Vedras, the econbmy of the hdspitals in 
gênerai was very defectîve, as appears from 
a memoir, publisheid in 1812, by a Por- 
tuguese physician*. It ià trùe that as 
Lisbon was, at that pèrîod, crowdèd by 
strangers from every quarter, and as fever 
t?as raging epidemically in thé town> some 
inconvenience6> and some défects^ in the 
hospitals, were to be expected ; but there 
was no excuse for the total neglect of cleaii- 
liness noliced in the memoir. The patients 
attacked by fever might hâve bëea sepa-- 
rated in a great measure from those labour- 
ing under other diseases^ and houses might 
hskve been provided for convalescents^ 

In 1812, the yeâr I wàs àt Lisbon^ tUë 
lailitary hospitals hadj by the exertions of 
the British médical officers attached to thé 
Portuguese staffs, recqived great improve- 
ments* The partitions had been thrown' 

* Memoir on the Epidémie Contagioas Fever wbicif 
higed at Lisbon in 1810-1811^ by Heni^ Xavier 
Baeta,( M. D. Ed. &c.,&c. 
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down/and the wards Ihus rendered spaÉious 
and airy. Tlie patients were kept much 
neater^ and more attention was paid to 
them în every respect, but the ancient prac- 
tice slill kept its ground, and the proportion 
of deaths continued to be large in consé- 
quence. 

The great civil hospital at Lisbon, SU 
José, was, a few years ago, in so shameful 
a State, tiiat the Portuguese themselves 
were sensible that it was a national dis- 
^ace, and were extremely unwilling to 
aliow foreigners to visit it. 

; For the striking reform which took place 
in this hospital a short time before I reached 
Lisbon^ the people were alniost exclu- 
sively indebted to one of their own no- 
bility. Don Francisco d'Almada, a person 
of eccentric charàcter, but whose eccentri- 
city happily led him to cpnfer an inesti- 
mable benefit upon his poor and afilicted 
countrymen, by undertaking the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the hospital. By 
weans of Mr. Fergusson, inspector of For- 
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tuguese military hospitals» whose polUe 
attention to me I am happy to take this 
ppportunity of acknowledging^ I procured 
admission to St. José, and was shewn every 
part of the building» It îs very large, and 
contained at that time upwards of 1 100 pa- 
tients. Every species of disease is admitted, 
not excepting mania. When the Marquis^ 
d' Almada undertook the manag;ement of 
the hospital, he removed the partitions which 
divided the wards into a number of little 
rooms; he ma de very judicious. arrange- 
ments respectîng the diet, clothing, &c. of 
the patients ; and at the timè I allude to, 
it seemed to be admirably conducted. * The 
patients, immediately upon their admission, 
quit their own clothes, and are dressed in 
a imiform provîded for them. The diet 
was good, and it struck me the more, as 
the méat of Lisbon is in gênerai very indif- 
fèrent. The apothecary^s department was 
in the best order. 

•: The worst regulated part of the whole 
establishment appeared tp be that ap-- 

K 2 
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ptopriated lo lunatics. Thîs department 
sbould hâve been completely separate, and 
the spaçe allotted to thèse unfortunate 
beings should bave been less confined. It 
seemed to be a very bad practice to set the 
young convalescents from other diseaseë as 
guards over the maniacal patients. Upcm 
the whole^ however, the sight of the hos- 
piCal of St» José was extranely gratifying. 

In the city of Lisbon there are several 
other hospitals^ but ail of them are far in-' 
ferioT to that of which I hâve been giving 
a short description. From a cursory view 
which I took of the marine hospital^ it ap« 
peared to be a spacioits and well designed 
building, but its interior afîbrded a striking 
contrast to St. Jôsé^ and the hospital of the 
British Artillery under the same roof^ which 
latter was, indeed, a œodel of neatness and 
good order« 

I may jttsl mention that there is an hos- 
pital at Caldas, about fifty miles from thé 
capital. Caldas dérives its name from the 
bot springs in its neighbourhood^ which are 

8 
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consîdered useful in the same complainta as 
the waters of Bath* The hôpital is large» 
and pretty well conducted. The patients 
indeed are much better lodged thatjt. perdons 
of a superior rank, who resort to thetown» 
one of the most wretched places imagin* 
able« 



t *. 



State of Medicine, 

In medicine» as in almost evçry oUiér 
brauch of science, Portugal seems to be 
.far behind other countries^ especially Great 
Britain and France. The only university 
which has the least claim to attention» is 
Ihat of Coimbra, where scatcely any thing 
is donc. Greneral Dumouriez has asserted» 
in his work upon Portugal, that, at the 
time he wrote, the students amounted to 
1000, thaï the Greek class consisted of five 
persons, and that most of the students em-' 
ployed themsélves in making tooth-picks. 
This is probably an exaggeration, but the 
university of Coimbra must bave been in a 
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very degraded state, for Dumouriez to hâve 
ventured lo draw such a picture of it. 

Of late years indeed it has been the cus- 
tom to sendi a fevv young nien to study me- 
dicine at Ëdinburgh^ and I bave been told 
that they receive a stîpend from government 
to defray, in part at least, the charges of 
their éducation. 

This plan may, in time, be productive of 
the best effects, but hitherto, I am afraîd^ 
little advantage has been found to resuit 
from it, for the opposition whicb Ihose stu- 
dents meet with from the old practitioners, 
upon their return home, is such as to induce 
many of them either to yield altogether to 
the latter, or greatly to modify the novel 
doctrines which they bave imbibed during 
their résidence abroad. 

The préjudice and want of càndour of 
the Portuguese physicians veas strikingly 
demonstrated in their refusai to use sulphur 
in psora, though they had had abundant 
évidence of its power>s in that disease, which 
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prevails to an immense extent among the 
soldiers, &c. I say they hâve had abun- 
dant expérience of the efficacy of sulphur 
in psora, for one of our médical men once 
gave it to a considérable extent among the 
Portuguese, and succeeded in almôstevery in- 
stance^ though many of the patients had been 
for months under the hands of their coun- 
trymen, taking décoctions, and broths, to 
no purpose. Notwithstanding ail this, there 
was a meeting of the great men of the uni- 
vérâty of Coimbra, and, after a learned 
debate, it was resolved, that the new and 
unheard-of treatment of psora, introduced 
by the British practitioners, was exceed- 
iugly injudicious, and gave birlh to divers 
horrible diseases, and that therefore it 
should be abandoned. 

The practice of the Portuguese physi- 
cians seemed to be in gênerai very inert, 
They made their patients swallow quanti- 
ties of décoctions and broths, whatever 
might be their disease. Blood-letting they, 
were averse to, perhaps, however, with 
some reasou, for the natives of the Soulli of 
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Europe certàinly do not appear to be^ir 
depletion so well as tiiose of tbe North. 
Of the importance of pure air and cleanlir 
ftesB they seemed to liave little notion. 

• I thought that they carried the principle 
.of watching a disease for a time before in- 
tferfering by medicîne^ to a very ridiculous 
Bxtent. This custom is indeed very pre- 
yàlent-in other countries beside^ Portugal, 
and may, no doubt, be proper when a new 
disease makes its appearance, or when ^ 
disease is not well niarked, or assuàfie? a 
questionable sliape; but to carry it on tq 
diseases whîch are well known, and dis- 
tinclly marked, must surely be useless, and 
may be dangerous. 

. The Portuguese physîcians seemed tp 
^ook wîth jealousy, and yet witli suprême 
eontempt, upon our médical men, and were 
averse to consul tîng wîth them. They had 
a. way of appearîng to listen with great at- 
tention to what our praclilionerJs recom- 
mended, but the moment they were left to 
themselves, they foUowed theîr own plans* 
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Œmate. 

i 

I 

Frono June to Ihe end of Septeraber raia 
seldom faits; now and then indeed a 
thunder shower cools the air, but, exceplîng 
when that is the case, the atmosphère is 
uniformly bright, and the température 
^igh *. Du ring the long period of hot dry 
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f During tïic intermédiate da>s I was at Ciïitra. 
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weather, the Portuguese consider ît very 
imprudent to stir abroad until the evening. 



Aug. 1812 


. Bo'CIock. 
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3 p. M. 
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77 
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20 
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75 


77 


77 


Cloudy. 
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andindeed the whitè houses of Lisbon, the 
want of shade, and the sufFpcating stench 
of the streets, make ît very unpleasanl to 
move about. The thermometer was gène- 
rally hîghest at three or four o'clock in the 



Sept 1818. 


8 o'Clock. 


12 M. 


é 

3 p. M. 


Weather. 


22 


75 deg. 


77 deg. 


-77 deg. 


Clouds and run. 


23 


7Ô 


77 


77 
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77 


77 
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79 
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80 


81 
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80 

* 
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, Fine day, a slight 
shock of an 
earthquake in 
the night. 


28 


77 


81 


80 


Cloudy. 


29 


75 


76 

1 


76 


Fine. 


30 


71 


72 


73 


Id. 



N.B. At ten o^clock at night the thermometer stood 
generally at about the same height as at eight in the 
morning. 

During the month of July the heat was more intense 
than it was afterwards : the thermometer was often as 
Iiigh as 90 degrees. At Oporto, during the same 
monthy it stood at 02 or 93 degrees for more thsm a 
week. At Madrid, about the middie of Auguatj it 
was for several days up to 100 degrees. I believe that 
the greatest height that has been observcd at Lisbon» 
is 96 degrees. . 
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ifi Portugal^ there are other objecliobs to 
tfaat country; at ieast to the part af it 
to which phthisical patients are sent. A 
Consumptive person ought to xemove to 
a- situation where tl^ température is mo^ 
derate and equable, where neitber the 
beat of suniDier, nor the cold of winter, 
are so remarkable as to distress him, and 
where the spring and autiimn are not at- 
tended by dense fogs, or violent and long- 
oontinued rains. Now^ on every one of 
thèse accounts, the climate of Lishon s^9eœa 
to be objectionable. During summer the 
beat is^ as I hâve already observed^ véry dis* 
agreeable even to those wbo enjoy good 
hedth^ and to phthisical persons ntiust be 
intolérable^ for I know of no description of 
patients who sufiër mor^ from beat than 
Ihey do. 

Exposure to the evening damp^ Ivhicb î» 
considérable at Lisbon, must surely be liurt^ 
fui to those whose lungs are diseased^ yét iè 
is almost impossible for them to slir dùring 
the day^ and at the same time^ntle exer-» 
cise ÎB one ofthe chief remédies in this eooH 
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plaint. In spring and autumn the variations 
of température are sudden and great. The 
latter season and wiuter are attended by 
fogSy and rain ; and the winter's cold, as it 
follows great heat, and as the houses of 
Lisbon are constructed in the usual manner 
of Southern countries^ must be severely felt 
by invalids. 

Upon thèse accounts I am persuaded, and 
my opinion is in unison with that of other 
physicians who are acquaînted with the cli- 
mate of Lisbon, that it is improper for 
phthisical persons. In confirmed phthisis it 
seems very doubtful, as bas been observed 
before in speaking of Nice, whether cUmate 
îs ever of much use. In incipient phthisis 
much may, no doubt, be done by a warm 
climate, but better situations may be found 
than Lisbon. If, after ail, an invalid be de- 
termined to make trial of Lisbon, he should 
cértainly quit it during the hottest months 
of the year, and retire to Cintra, where he 
will find the air cool and refreshing, while 
the heat in the city is intolérable. At Cin- 
tra, in addition to the sea-breeze, there is 
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the sbelter of extensive woods and high hills, 
and there is none of the stench and dirt 
wliich are so offensive at Lisbon. As Cin- 
tra is ndt above sixteen miles from the ca- 
pital^ fréquent excursions may be made 
from the one to the othen 



DISEASES. 

BUious rémittent and intermittent Fevers^ 

The fevers, commonly called bîUous, pre- 
vail to a considérable extent in summer and 
autumn. The symptoms^ at the commence- 
ment^ oflen indicate considérable inflamma- 
tory action. Very often ttiere are decided 
marks of hepatic obstruction; the patient 
has the look of one affected by chronir; in- 
flammation of the liven The countenance 
is waxy, the eye dull^ and some iîilness and 
uneasiness is felt in the right hypochondriac 
région. Thèse appearances of hepatic ob** 
struction, I understand occurred frequently 
among tlie Porluguese, but they were per- 
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bapfi more coinmon and more distihctly 
narked in the British army. Obstruction 
o£ the liver had shewn itself in so many in^ 
stanœs among the fever patients at the mi-* 
Utairy hospitals, and had so oflen béen dis-» 
covered by dissection, even where no suspi-^ 
cion of such an affection had e:sListed during 
life, that several médical men of expérience 
and Sound judgment were accustomed to 
look for it in ail cases of the fpver of which 
I am speaking. In none, however, were 
symptoms of aâection of the liver^more con- 
stant, or more clearly marked, than in those 
meo wbo had formerly sufiered from remit-' 
teat fever in the island of Walcheren^ dnriag* 
tbe unfortunate expédition of 1809* Thèse 
itten were more liable to be attacked by r^-' 
mittent fever than their comradeis who had 
fiot had it before, and the disease was in 
them more obstinate. The great and 8<id^ 
den debility observable in the fevers of Por- 
tugal in gênerai, but more particularly ia 
this, was in thèse subjects more formidable, 
especially if blood had been taken away on 
account of inflammatory symptoms at the 
beginning. The bilious vomiting, I was^ 
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informée!^ Vvas more common among the na- 
tives of Portugal than among our soldiers. 

It îs not surprîsing that rémittent fever 
sliauld hâve been, conitnon among our sol- 
diers servîng on the Peninsula^ conçider- 
ing the fatigue to which they were exposed^ 
the violent heat during the day, followed^ 
particularly towards autumn, by heavy 
dews, the torrents of rain which fall at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, while the men were 
pAen pbliged to lie in the open fields with 
j\o other shelter than what a few boughs 
could afFord them. 

Intermittent fever does not seem to pre- 
vail.to any greatdegree immediately in the 
vicînity of Lisbon. Slîll, however, cases 
are not imfrequently met with towards the 
close of the hot season, when the sun is still 
,very powerful during the day, and the fogs 
,and dews of evening are extremely heavy. 

In the Alentejo, whîch îs lower than Es- 
tramadura, and where the people, many of 
them, live on the banks of the river^ ague9 
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ave very common. The wretcheâ matmé)^ 
in which thèse people live^ may probably 
prédispose them to this disease. 

On the subject of treatment I hâve not 

nrach to say* However, in tbe rémittent 

fever> even when accompanied by inflain-* 

matory syikiptoms^ gênerai bleeding does not 

appear to bô very advisable^ on account of 

the great dfi&bility w^hich so often cornes on 

spontaneously in tbe course of the disease. 

Topîcal blood*letting seems more prudent. 

Bark> thottgh it be not neglected by the Por* 

tuguese physicians^ is not in such repute as 

might be éxpected from the testimony of 

some of our own médical men in ita faveur^ 

both ift rémittent and intermittent fevers in 

virarm climates. It is said often to fail in 

both in Portugal^ and that it should fail 

there îs not extraordîïiary, since as I havê 

already mentioned, thèse fevers are so com- 

monly attended by viscéral obstruction* 

Many of our soldiers were cured by mer- 

cury* 
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Contiîiued Fev(r. 

Lisbon ihight, from its situation, be one 
of tlie bealthiest towns in the world. Stand^ 
ing iipon hillà close to a magnificent river> 
it might always be kept clean. The cli^ 
màtie is, upon the whole, a fine ône. Tlife 
water is excellent and plentiful. In the hot- 
lest weather the air is generally freshenèd 
by the sea breease. There are however se- 
veral circumstances which render the cily 
far less healthy than it mîght be. The dirt 
and stench of Lisbon are extraordinary, 
and to an Englishman scarcely tolerable. 
Every kind of filth is thrown from the Win- 
dows, and suffered to lie in the streets* l'he 
Portuguese are excessively dirty in their per- 
dons, and their habitations, ànd the poor are 
crowded together many under the same 
roof. They inhale an impure atmosphère, 
and subsist upon bad and scanty food. To 
want of cleanliness, and to bad living, many 
of the diseases of the Portuguese may beat- 
tributed; and to thèse circumstances, I 
'hink, we may ascribe the aJmost constant 

L 2 
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prevalence of fever in certain quarters of 
the capital. It is said indeed that fever 
is not so common in Lisbon as might be 
expected/and as it is known to be in some 
other great towns^ but that some qnarters 
are never free froin it seemed to be acknow- 
Jedged, and when I call to mind the great 
mortality wliicli has been occasioned in 
other populous citîes by want of cleanliness, 
and free circulation of air, and proper nou- 
rishment, I can scarcely relinquish the 
opinion thât fever must subsist in Lisbon to 
a greater extent than the Portuguese are 
willing to allow, and must be very fatal 
among the lower orders. 

/Wilh regard to the phenomena ofcon- 
tinued fevers in Portugal, I do not recollect 
any by which Ihey are remarkably distin- 
'^uisUed from those of other countries, ^x- 
cepting the sudden and great debiHty whicii 
lias bi^en already noticed in speaking of 
rémittent fever. This debility cornes on 
quickly after the first attack, and appears 
jnot unfrequently to be thie cause of death ; 
the otlier symptoms being by no means so 
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violent as to kad the physician to fear a fa- 
tal termination of the disease^ were it not 
for the debility. 



. Disorders of tiie Stomach and Bowela. 

Thèse disorders are'very prévalent among, 
the natives of Portugal» who are said to 
be conslituionally subject to diarrhœa. I 
suppose it is their diet, added to the beat of 
the climate which renders them so liable to 
tbat affection. The Porluguese in gênerai, 
doring summer and autumn, subsist chiefly 
upon vegetables and fruits ; and tlie lower 
class almost entireiv. Their drink is thin 
wine of the country, or water, or lemonade. 
Now though ripe fruits, which contain 
much saccharine matter, eaten in modéra- 
tion, may be wholesonie and proper at the 
seasons when com plaints of the bowels are 
most prévalent, those which are of a cold 
watery nature, or are hard and difficult to 
digest, must surely be hurtful. The fruits 
which constilute so considérable a part of 
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the subsistence of Ihe Portuguese are chiefiy 
of the latter description^ as melons^ water 
melons^ hard peaches, apples, &c. 

Dysenlery is said te be a common disease 
in Portugal, yet, from a monthly retum of 
the sick among the troops of that country in 
the pay of Great Britain, which was shewn 
me in September, 1812, the cases of dysen- 
tery seemed là be less numerous than they 
usually are in camps at that season of tho 
year. 



•p**! 



Scrofula. — Pubnonary Consumption* 

Scrofiila is not very rare in Portugal, al* 
Ihough it be infinitely less common than it is 
M^ith us. Pulmouary consumption is much 
more frequently met wilh than it would be 
were it always founded in a scrofulous 
habit. Unfortunately, mbrbid anatomy is 
very little altended to by the Portuguese 
practitioners ; otherwise, perhaps, many 
would be ibuad awong the natives of Por-» 
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tugal wlio fall victims to phtliisis^ lyhose 
limgs MTould exhibit mudi of that appear- 
ance wliich is sometimes met wîth in Eitig«. 
land ; an appearance IHtie^ if atàll difiering 
froin thatof health. I hâve faeen assuréd 
that pulmonary consumption in Portugal is 
very often the conséquence of bœmdptoe qf 
Mtnewhat an imcommon descripiion, as it 
is imattended by any symploms of increased 
acttoti of the arterial System. This hasmop- 
tysis is of fréquent occurrence, and, in many 
instances, goes on to a great extent, so as 
quickly to destroy the [latient. It is, I sup- 
pose> when the disease recurs often, that it 
terminâtes in phthisis. The practice of the 
Portuguese physicians in pubuonary con- 
sumplion seemed to be as inert as it is in 
other diseases. Décoctions, broths^ and 
ptisans are their favourite remédies. Among 
the disorders prévalent in Portugal, is Ihat 
whfch the natives call ConslipacaS, là 
other words a vîolçnt calarrh. The pa- 
tient complains of head ache, langnor, sore- 
ness ail over his body, oppression at the 
chest, and sometimes cough. In severe 
cases, tUe anxiely, the pain in the chesl, and 

9 
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the cough^ arc more severe, atid theh Ihe 
disease appears to approach to peripneu- 
mony^ the piilse is rather increased in fre. 
quency^ the tongue is dry and whitish^ 
Upon reviewing thèse symptoms, the indi-^ 
cation of cure would appear obvicHisly to 
be to remove inflamntatory action, but the 
Portuguese practitioners, inslead of àclively 
pursuing the antiphlogistic plan of treat- 
ment, prescribe, as usual, their décoctions, 
and give wine whey, endeavouring by thèse 
means to force out a sweat. Now the 
Constipacaô is in gênerai very mild> or at 
least not dangerous^ and would probably 
get well of itself ; hence the remédies above 
mentioned hâve obtained the crédit of rê^ 
inoving the complainte In those cases, 
however, where médical assistance is really 
nccessary, where the symptoms are of 
greater violence than ordinary, the method 
of cure adopted by the Portiiguese physi- 
dans, faits, as might be çxpected. 
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Rheumatism. 

Chrônic rheumatism is a coiiimon disease, 
ëspecially among the poorer class^ and in 
those districts which are low and marshy^ 
as in the Alenlejo. The causes ;of the 
prevalence of rheumatism^ among the na- 
tives of Portugal, are sufficiently obvions. 
Such are alternations of heat and cold^ 
wretched habitations, want of clpthing, 
and exposure to cold and wet. When we 
consider the tempérament, and mode of 
life of the Portuguese, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find that.the chronic form of the 
disease is far more common among Ihem 
ihan the acute. 



Smali pox is sufFered to run its course. 
Inoculation is rarely, if ever, practised, yet 
Ihe disease is very sliglit, and the people 
thiuk little of it. 
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Vemreal Affection»^ 



Syphilis^ and syphildd diseases^ are ex^ 
oessively common in PorlugaU and from 
the indi£ference of the people respecting 
tbem^ from the fact that they are univer^ 
saUy treated wiLbout mercury, and tbat 
some of tbem go away spontaneousIy> I 
was led to believe that the climate ren- 
dered thèse complaints remarkably mild. 
It appeared^ hovvever, tliat venereal affec- 
tions,, when they occurred in the persons 
pf our soldiers^ were not less violent; 
nay, in the opinion of some praclitioners^ 
were more violent than they usually are iu 
Great Britain ** It was thereforc natural 
to conclude, that besides çlimale^ the tem- 
pérament, and mode of life of the Portu- 
guese, modified Ihcse affections, and made 
them less formidable than they are v'ith us. 

« 

^ Dr. Ferguson scems ta tbink that tlic vencreal 
discase contracted by our troops in Portugal, was more 
\iolent than Ihe same complaint ht home : (see Med. 
and Chir. Trans. vol. iv.) Mr. Gutheriç bas expiçssed 
a dift'erent opinion : (ib. vol, viii.) 
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It seemed too that some weiglit was ta be 
attached to the opinion of Dr. Fergusson^^ 
that tbe venereal disease, like smail pox^ 
had been much mili^ted in the persons of 
the Portuguese, by reason of gênerai and 
inadequately resisted diffusion, while^ if ino- 
culated into the constitution of a stranger, 
especially of one predisposed to inflàmma- 
tory affections^ it might bave the power of 
exciting new actio)is of more than ordinary 
violence- 

t 

Since the period, however, when I was 
in Portugal, a new doctrine and a new 
praclice bave arisen in England, and it is 
now said, that not syphiloid diseases only, 
but syphilis itself, inay be cured without 
mercury in tins country, so that it becomes 
a matter of doubt whether syphilis be really 
milder in Portugal than it is hère. 

But whether it be mitigaled in violence 
in Portugal, as the indifférence of the peo- 
ple respecling it, and the simple remédies 
they employ, had led us to suppose, or 
whether thèse simple remédies be adéquate 
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to its cure iii any country, I confess that I 
do not perceive that the Portuguese hâve 
been gainers by their carelesness respecting 
the discase^ or by their practice in ît ; on 
the conlrary, I cannot help'thiuking^ that 
were they less neglectful of themselves, and 
did they employ more active remédies, they 
would be cured more certaiiily and morq 
quickly ; venereal affections would be less 
gênerai^ and there would be fewer instances 
of mutilation and of ruined constitution^ 
than are met with at présent. 

There are certain affections, which the 
Poi'tuguese suppose to be the venereal dis- 
ease in the secondary form, transmilled by 
parents to their offspring, not appearing 
in infancy, as Dr. Ferguson has observed, 
but at the âge of puberty. Such are dis- 
eases of the bones, varions éruptions, loss 
of the use of limbs, and a gênerai bad habit 
of body. Thèse affections not unfrequenlly 
resemble syphilis in the secondary form, so 
closely, and the Portuguese so commonly 
marry whilc they are labouring under sy- 
philitic complainls, that it is not wondcrful 
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lliat Ihey should refer Iheni to a venereal 
origîn. They probably are not really vene- 
real, but may be the conséquences of neglect 
and debauchery in Ihe parent. Venereal 
complaints in him bave perhaps gone away 
of themselves, or, at ail events, hâve been 
cured without mercury, but it bas been so 
long before the cure bas been effected, the 
patient in the meanwhile bas been so neg- 
lectful of himself, thaï bis constitution bas 
never recovered itself. He marries, and 
bis children are, as might be expected, ex- 
tremely unhealthy. Thèse again, vvilh a 
fresh stock of disease added to those evils 
which they hâve inherited from their pa- 
rents, form alliances with persons as un- 
healthy as themselves, and thus. it is that 
the Portuguese, and more especially those 
of the higher class, who disdain to connect 
themselves vi^ith their inferiors in rank, bave 
become infirm in body, and enervated irf 
mind. There is, I understand, a disease 
in Portugal, which attacks the nose, the 
cartilaginous portion, but not the bones; 
which afterwards afFects the eves, so as 
often to destroy sight entirely, and which is 
followed by dryness and scaliness of l\w 
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Iiands^ and sofes between Uie toes. NoW 
this disease lias sometimes been considered 
venereal, but, I belîeve, ît is certainly 
not s6. 

The notion which once prevailed of the 
venereaj disease being peculîarly violent in 
Portugal, arose, I imagine, frôm the occa- 
sional occurrence of those rapid, and gene- 
rally fatal cases, which Dr. Ferguson lias 
described, " where the pénis becomes enor- 
mously swelled, and of a deep red çolour, 
where there are inalignant ugly chancres 
on différent parts of the prépuce, and on 
the glans, like holes made by a rusty nail 
in a pièce of mahogany/' I apprehend 
that it was such an affection as this which 
was called the black lion, and which was 
formerly considered a distemper peculiar to 
Portugal. It now, however, seems pretty 
well understood, that this is not a peculiar 
distemper, but that the violent symptoms 
just described dépend upon peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the patient. 

It lias been said, that in the venereaï 
disease among our troops in Portugal anc? 
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Spain, mercury had been found less de- 
cidedly efficacious than iii the same disease 
at home. Neverthdess there seemed to be 
nothing extraordinary in the cases which 
I was permitted to examine at one of 
our military hospitals^ nor was the usual 
treatment found to be inefiicacious there; 
the men were put under a mercurial course, 
and were cured by ît. The fact, pei^baps, 
was, that in our army mercury was fre- 
quently given in cases which would nol 
hâve yielded to it at home. In an army oa 
active service, the same nice discrimination 
could not perhaps be used by the surgeon, 
and the same care and regularity could not 
be observed by the patient, as might hâve 
been under other circumstances. 
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HOSPITALS. 

JoAN, Çountess of Flanders, founded Iwo 
hospitals for the sick poor at Lille ; the one 
in 1216, called the hospilal of St Saviour; 
the other in 1243, calIed the hospital of llie 
jCountess, aname whioh it yet retains If. The 
latter has been converted intoan asylum for 
old men ; and the bhiets, (blue-coat boys,) 
hâve aiso been removed thither from their 
own hospital, wliich was founded in the 
15lh century, by M. de la Grange. 

The hospital of St. Saviour is, at présent, 
the only one for the sick poor of the tovvn, 

^ The hospital of the Çountess was originally gO' 
verned by two ecclesiastics, under the title of Provi- 
seurs. Each of them received 40 sols per annum, 
wfaich was paid at two différent times. This is a cu- 
rions example of the value of money at that period. 
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and îls immédiate neighbourhood. It is 
capable of contaiiiing aboiit 200 patients* 
It was not possible for me to procuire an 
exact statement of the funds dedicated to 
ils support, since the revenues of the différ- 
ent public charities hâve been thrown into 
one mass, and llie expendes of each are 
known only to tlie council of administration 
of thèse charities. It is in vain to look 
for prmted statements of the funds> &c* of 
the hospitals of the continent, a few only 
excepted. Whatever thé expenditure may 
amount to, the hospital seems to be in very 
good ordet, and has every appëarancë of 
comfort. ' The wards for men, which oo- 
cupy the ground floor, are sufficiently large 
and lofty, and are extremely neat Those 
for vvomen are less airy, and spacious« but 
a new building for them, to correspond 
with the mçn's wards, is nearly finished^ 
and when they are removed thilher^ this 
hospital will, perhaps, for its size, be as 
complète as any in France. Some com- 
plaints, venereal ones for example, are 
not admitted at St. Saviour's, but found- 
Jings are received there, as vvell as at 

M 
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fhe great establishment for aged persans^ 
and children^ called the gênerai hospital. 

The médical ofïîcers are, a physîcîan, a 
surgeon^ and hls assistant^ and an apothe» 
cary. The pupils are employed in taking 
care of the patients in the absence of the 
physician and surgeons. 

Thîs hospital, as well as the other public 
charities of the town, îs governed by a 
eouncil of administration^ of which.the 
mayor îs président^ and by a committee, 
composed of five individuals^ wîlh a secre* 
tary*. The committee holds its sittings 

* The hospital, wben it was first estabHshed, was 
m^aged by an eqoal number of sisters and brothers, 
¥^ho had each tbe care of persons of their own seiç. 
Subsequently, howerer, the brothers were dismisséd 
en accountof certain irregularities of condnct, and the 
ttumber of sisters was- confkied to six. Thelatter chose 
an abbess, and assnmed the entire management of the 
hospital» In process of time, the number of sisters and 
jpatients increased as the property of the hospital be- 
came greater by varions donations, till at lenglii Louis 
XlVth, gsné it the nnited fonds of several honses foc 
tibe sick, which he suppressed. 

Aboat the middle of the l?th centnry».. ilie sistes^ 
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évery Monday and Wednesday for the 
affaire of the hospitals, and olher charitable 
institutions, and every Friday and Saturday 
for what relates ta the assistance of the 
poor at their own dU'ellings, to foundlingsy 
éc. The aid which is extended to the 
poor at their own houses, is under the su- 
perintendance of thirty-six respectable ipha- 
bitanfs of Lille. There are physicians, and 
an apothecary for each district, to attend 
and furnish medicines for the sick poor ; 
and brdth . is given when ordçred by the 
physicians. JX is said that the number o( 
persons who receive assistance from the 
Administration Des Hospices, amounts to 
a fifth of the total population of the towUé 

In the Rue de Paris is a house of health 
for prostitutës afFected by the venereal dis- 
ease. I understood that the situation of 
this hospital was extremely unhealthy. 

kad come to the résolution of admitting sick men only. 
This régulation was scrupulousiy observed, thongh it 
was maÉiféstly in contradiction to the intentions of the 
founder. The same law'had beèn Qiade at the hospita} 
of theCountes»> 

w2 
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Therë is an asyluni for female luhatics at 
Lille, which is managëd by women, under 
tlie direction of a matron. An order from 
the Prefect is required before a person can 
be admilted into this asylnm. Those who 
are indigent are supported by government. 
The number of patients is stated lo be upon 
an average, from sixty to seventy. 

ê * 

The lunâtic hospital for men îs at Ar* 
menlîêres, four leagues from Lille. It was 
formerly directed by eighteen brolhers, 
ealled Bons-fils. It has lately been or- 
ganizeil afresb, and report speaks favour-» 
ably of the manner in which it is con^ 
ducted# 



The General Hospital. 

This ei^tablîshméhtj one of the most ex- 
tensive I hâve ever seen, is a poor-house 
and foundling hospital united. It was 
erected by virtue of letters patent in 1738, 
and having escaped the swéejDing reforms 
of the Revolutionists, who seldom spared 
any establishment which had considérable 



âinds attached tb it, it reipaiiis in nea;rly 
its original state. Some nK>diGcaUon9> 
however, hâve takeu place, and stiU great^ 
changes might be madç to the advantage of 
ihe charily^ 

The hospital^ which consists of a great 
square, is situated near the ramparl8, io a 
spot as healthy, perhaps, as a town stand- 
ing în the midst of a marshy country can 
aflbrd* The gênerai number of peinons 
domiciliated there, ia from ITtK) to IdOO. 
Jn the year 1 762 it is said to hâve aniounted 
to 2200, and in September, 1818,. it v^^as 
stated at 1700. Nearly an equal Dum- 
ber of children are at nurse in the coun- 
try.' For a reason which bas been before 
given, I cannot at ail dépend upon the 
Btatenients which I obtained of the an- 
nual expenditure. Tl^e sum mentioned to 
me was 400,000 francs, or something moré 
than 1095 francs per diem. How sq great 
a number of persons can be supported for 
80 little I am at a loss to imagine. It is 
true tliat nothing can be more par^imonious 
than the style in M^hich they are kepl, as 
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will be seen presently, yet, I think, the et^ 
pentliture must bé cousiderably greater than 
it wa» représente^ to me *. 

I went over nearly every pari of thîs im- 
niense building, and, though I am aware 
tbat wlien so many persons of the very low- 
est order, and such a multitude of childreii 
are collected together, it nmst be extremely 
diflicult to keep the house tolerably décent 
and clean, I could not belp being asto- 
nished to fînd so little regard paid to neat- 
ness. The passages, dormituries^ working 
roomn, every part of the house, in short, 
seenied to be very ill kept, very dirly, and 
icomfortless, Tlie beds were too piuch 
crowded, the bed linen generally black 
with dirt, and there was an offensive smell 
thruughout the hospital» which I hâve sel* 
dom remarl^ec} in public buildings of tbis 
sort on the continent. Th^ fact seeuis 
to be, that more is attempt^d than eau wêH 

* I mnst copfess that the above slati&ment of tha 
annual éxpen^itare did not corne from y&cy ^od a«- 
thority. 
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be accompUshed : more personsi are ad- 
milted than the funds will properly allowaf. 
In such an establishment as this^ somç of 
thè young j^eople of both sexes might be 
usefully employed in keeping the hpuse m 
order. 

Below the ground floor ajre the cellare, 
kitchens^ &c. : what the former contains J 
cannot say, for neither wine nor béer is 
allowed. The kitchens I could not reiiiain 
in a moment, owing to the dîsagreeable 
smell that issued from them. The provi- 
sions were of the coarsest description^ and 
were prepared by persons who receive two 
liards (a farthing) a day« It miay be ima- 
gined what sort of cooks they must be. 
Over the kitchens are the refectories, and 
wprking rooms^ The former are dark 
vauUed halls, which must be very damp 
and cold in winter. One mé^^ a day 
only is allowed. The men bave theirs at 
nine o'clock in the morning^ the wpmen at 
ten, the children at noon. This meal con^ 
sists of a pound of bread^ aod a very scanty 
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portion of soup. Twice a week a small 
quantity of méat is given. One nieal a day 
is misérable enougli for gvown people, and 
for children is cèrtainly far from sufficienl. 
Would it not be better to divide the bread, 
ât least for the children, înlo two portions, 
and to distribute it twice a day ; and would 
not such a régulation prevent waste? The 
young peuple ought cèrtainly to be allowed 
more soup, or milk : in short, tliey ou^ht 

to be better nourished. 

</■•.• • • ■ 

The first floor of the hospital is allotted 
to the old people, the second and the attics 
to the chiklren, The former have.each a 
separate bed, but the lutter sleep two to* 
gether. To this Régulation, as the author 
of the Guide to Lille very properly ob- 
serves, there are many objections, ejtpeciaHy 
as children of différent âges are piit toge- 
tlier. There are several wards for the sick. 

The benefits pf the hospital are not con- 
fined to natives of Lille, and ils Arondisse*- 
ment, but «xtend to French peqpléi gène- 
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rally. None, however, can be admitted, 
who hâve not been settled in the town, or 
îts neighbourhood^ for at le^st six moiiths, 

Those anoong the old people who ace 
able to work, are obliged lo do so. Two 
thirds of the profit go lo the establishment^ 
and the remainder to the person employed ; 
but tliese gains are very trifling, as every 
thing manufactured in the hospital is 
charged with a dnty iô the governinent. 
There were many hands employed in spio" 
ningthread. The foundling boys Jearn differ- 
i^nttrades: tayloring, shoeniaking, &c. The 
girls learn needle-work ; but their chief oc* 
cupation seemed to be making lace^ similar 
to that of Mechlin ai id Valenciennes. There 
are reading and writing maslers, ecclesias- 
tics^ who hâve apartment:^ in the house. 

The children are relained till about the . 
age.of eighteen years, ^nd are théti obliged 
to provide for themselves. Some of theiu 
are employed by tiie manufacturers of the 
fowU;^ and some go to service. The boys 
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may enter the army or navy, or get country 
work, and many probably do, but I fear 
that too many of the children of both sexes 
turn out litlle to the crédit of this institution. 
When the girls leave the hospital^ they re* 
eeive a small présent by way of dowry, 
but the profits of their labour> while they 
reniain there, go entirely to the establish-^ 
ment. 

It was not nntil 1806 that foundling^i 
were received at the gênerai hospital. The 
infants lefl there by their unfortunate m(h 
thers, are îmmediately sent into the country 
to nurses, whose names hâve been pre- 
viously registered at the office of the admi^ 
nistration of hospitals. If they fall ilU th^ 
are sent back to the hospital infirmary. 
The foundlings are clothed, but not the old 
people. The clothing is manufactured at 
fbe house» The uniform of the boys is 
grey» witb a yellow coUar : that of the girls^ 
dark green* 
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Mediwl SchooL 

The ancient collège of Jesuits, built by 
the magistrales in 1605, and gîven to that 
order, was dissolved iu 1781, and soon af- 

r 

terwards converted into a military hospital. 
§uch U continued till 1814, when it was 
4îrected into a médical school by royal man« 
ifele. There are six professors„ with three 
deputies, who are required to give lectures 
upon anatoniy, physiology, patliology, ope- 
rations^ and bandages, the hygiène, phar- 
«(laceutic, çhemistry, the opérations of 
pbarmacy» botany^ materia niedica^ and 
clinical medicine and surgery. 

The botanical garden and school are 
near the Pont St. Jacques. Since 1806 the 
garden bas been improved and enlarged. 
The botanical chair, however, became 
vacant in 1815^ by the death of Dr. Lesti- 
boudoîs/ and it bas never been fîlled since. 
Tbis does not seem to augur well for tbe 
pew médical schooL 
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Clmate-^ïyieeas€8 *• 

The clîmate of the Arrondissement of 
Lille îs extremely variable. The country 
is low, and, in many parts, niarshy. The 
rivers and numerous rivulets by whîch it îs 
traversed in every direction, and the fré- 
quent fogs from the marshes, render the 
atmosphère excessively moist; hence the 
winters, which are of ftill six montlis dura^ 
tîon, are generally wet and rainy. - 

Fron\ meteorological observations, niade 
during a period of ten years, it appears thaï 
the médium quantity of rain which falls is 
27 inches, 9 Unes, The average number 
of rainy days in the year are 163. The 
médium cold 80* 7' of Reaumur's tbermo? 
meter ; the beat 26*. 88*, 



* My sketch of the cliniate and diseaset of fhe dîi^ 
trict of Lille is chiefly taken from the *^ Gaide des 
Etrangers/' one of the best books of the kind I erer 
met with. 
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The prèvailii)g winds seem to be the 

West, south-west, and north-west, 

•\ 

The suddcn changes of wind cause great 
variations of température, as great as in 
England, for it is not uncommon for a very 
hot dày to be followed by one so cold as to 
require fires. 

The spring îs generally late, but, wheu 
it once commences, the country is rapidly 
covered with the most kixuriant végétation. 
The autumn is usually fine* 

The Lillois are tall, robust, well-built 
people. The women, however, are not, I 
thmk, remarkably handsome, nor are they 
sd well made as the men^ 

The diet of the country people is gene- 
rally thick soup of herbs, butter-milk, salted 
meat> and potatoes. In winter they make 
only two meals a day, but in summer they 
are in the habit of eating bread and butter, 
and new cheese, early in the morning, and 
between dinner and supper. . 
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The artisôtis in Ihe towns fare prefty 
much in the same way. Perhaps tbey inay 
get a little more fresh meat^ but tess of milk 
and vege tables. 

Both the country people and the înha« 
bitants of the towns are extremelv fond ef 
frequenting public bouses, and> though it 
be denîed that they often drink to intoxica-^ 
tion, I believe they indulge in béer and 
Geneva tnuch more than is consistent with 
bealtli. 

, One of the most prevailing diseases of 
Lille and its neighbourhood seems to be 
typhus gravoir, which indeed is said al- 
ways to exist more or less in the prison^ 
and bridewell of the cily, which are both 
badly situaled. The variable nature of the 
clîmate gives rise to peripneumonies, ca- 
tarrhs, ophthalmia, phthisis pulmonalis^ &c. 
Scrophula is a corn mon disease^ and rachitis 
is fréquent among the children employed in 
manufactories^ and those bom of parents^ 
whose occupations bave been entirely se- 
dentary. Apople.xy, palsy^ and goût, 

s 
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among men, chlorosis^ and nervous afFec- 
tions^ among women, seem to be no les» 
Gommon than with us. 

From tbe nature of the côuntry, I pré- 
sume that rémittent and intermittent fevers 
are very fréquent. Smoking, however, is 
much more gênerai on the continent than it 
is in Englandv and this, together with the 
custom of taking a glass of brandy or Ge- 
neva early in the moming, may probably 
obviale^ in a great measure, the ill effects 
of the efïluvia from the marshes* 
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HOSPITALS. 

BaussELS vvas formerly much richer in cha^* 
ritable institutions tlian it is at the présent 
day. Several of the houses for the récep- 
tion of the indigent class of society, hâve 
been suppressed, and their revenues other* 
wise dispo'sed of. Tliere stiil, hovvever, 
exists an hospital for old men^ one near the 
cathedral, for foundlings, and two for the 
sick poor. Of the latter the principal is 
that of St. Peler, which once belonged to 
a relîgious order of females, (HospitaUères,) 
who received twelve persons of either sex, 
The emperor Francis IL applied to the sis- 
ters to increase the number of patients> 
which, as I was told, they declined doing, 
and he, consequently, by his own autho^ 
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rîty, converted the convent into a gênerai 
hospital. The sisters hâve still the care of 
the patients to a certain extent, but the 
management of the funds^ &c. has been 
taken out of their hands altogether. 

The hospital is capable of containing 
about 200 patients. No diseaseis excluded : 
there are venereal wards, and one for puer- 
péral women. The arrangement of the 
wards is as folio ws : — On the ground floor 
are the surgical patients ; the, men on one 
side of the passage^ the women on fhe 
other. The first floor is allotted to the 
médical cases^ and the secoqd partly to con- 
ralèscents in gênerai, and partly to vene- 
real cases which are nearly cured. 

In a separate parfof the building are 
wcHnen of the town, who are afifected by 
venereal complainte, and who hâve been 
arrested in the streets by the police, and 
sent to the hospital, and in an adjoining 
ward men MÛth the same disease« I ob- 

N 
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served tliat t wo or three sddknr» wem plaoed 
in an anti-room ta prevent disorder. 

The wards are ail remarkably airy; l^t^ 
and beaûtifully clean. Indeed, I thought 
ihis hospital better regulaled upon the 
whole than any I had visited. It would be 
better if the bedsteads were iron^ but^ such 
a6 they are^ k is impossible for them to be 
more neat. The sheets and blankets were 
equally elean. Over each bed was a ticket^ 
With the patient'is name, and age^ and dis* 
ease, and observations npon sonie points 
which it is material for the médical at- 
tendant to know; the excrétions, &c. much 
în the same way as is practised, according 
to Dr. Cheyne^ hi the fever hospital at 
Dublin. 

'The medicdl establishment ponsists of a 
physician, and surgeon in chief, with two 
house assistants, and the apothecary. The 
physician and surgeon visit the patientii^ 
évery day^ 
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Those sîck persons who are desîrous of 
being admitted înto Ihe hospital^ or pf hav- 
ing medicines from thence, mùst get a note 
from thé physician or surgeon of the section 
to which Ihey belong, for, it is to be ob- 
served, that Briissels is divided into sec- 
tions^ the poor of each of which are visited 
by a médical man appointed to attend the 
sîck of that section. Thèse médical men 
send their patients to the board of adminis- 
tration^ with a recommendation, when they 
judge it expédient^ and the board passes 
them on according to the urgency of the 
cases, and the vacant beds. The appear- 
ance of the patients was very comfortable. 
They are well attended, and well nourished. 
The diet varies of course according to ihe 
circumstances of the case, but it is through- 
out good, and sufficient in quantity. 

A passing visit will not allow me to say 
any thing respectîng the médical treatment 
pursued at this hospital ; its economy is ail 
that I can prétend to describe. From what 
I observed, there appeared to be very few 
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patieuts whose diseases were of much mo- 
ment :.hardly any were in bed. 

The numbers^ when I visited the hos^r 
pital> were about 170^ anJ the total num- 
bers received annually are said to amount 
to about lâOO; the deâths to about 100 
per annum : sometlmes ralher more, some- 
limes less. Out of the total number IdOO'i 
200 are generally children. I, as usual> 
inquired as ta the iu corne of the hospital, 
but could obtain no information^ owing to 
the accounts being complicated with thos9 
of the olher hospitals. 

Afl!er thîs short description of the bospital 
of St. Peter, litlle remains to be added re- 
specting that of St. John, whîoh is more 
particularly directed by the sislers of the an- 
cient couvent, under the inspection, however, 
of the board of administration. St. John's 
Hospital is not qui te so large as the former, 
and asit is^for the most part in the oldchurch, 
the wards are not separated from one ano^ 
thçr. There is no partition belween the part 
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otthe building assigned lo the men, and that 
of the wonien : the two sexes merely occupy 
opposite sides. This incouvenience might' 
bé remedied without diffîculty^ or inuch 
expence, by building two partition walls . 
about eight feet high, leaving a passage 
between them, as has been done at the civil 
hospital at Ghent, which is also an ancient 
churcb, The hospitai was very neat, but 
the beds were not disposed with that regu- 
larity and attention to distance between 
theiD, which J bad remarked at St. Peter's. 
It is a gênerai observation which I bave 
roade, in visiting foreign hospitals, that 
they are too crowded. St. Peter 's is one of 
the few exceptions whicb I know of« 

At Briissels tliere is no regular military 
hospital» but only a temporary one, to which 
soldiers are sent til| they can be transferred 
to Louvain« 

There is no lunatic hospital at Brussels* 
Persons labouring under mental dérange* 
ment are sent to Mechlin* 
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Cabinet of Natural History. 



The cabinet is not much worth noticet 
It îs in niany points extremely defective^^ 
^nd my only reason fqr mentioning it 
is, because, under the same roof, there are 
an anatomical théâtre and muséum. In 
Ihe théâtre lectures are given upon différent 
branches of medicine and surgery, and, in 
one of the rooms adjoining the. muséum^ 
are delivered lectures upon botany, minera-» 
logy, and natural philosophy* It is to be 
observed, that though there is a school of 
medicine at Brussels, there is no university, 
The ancient university of Brabant was at 
Louvain, and it bas rçcenlly been re-esta- 
blished, It may, perhaps, revive in the 
course of years, but hitherto the students, 
if I am rightly informed, hâve not exceedeâ 
fifty or sixty, Louvain seems to be a 
town scarcely considérable enough to be a 
good situation for a school of medicine* Ii^ 
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Ihat points îf not în others, it will probably 
he superseded by Ihe newly founded uni- 
versity of Ghent, whîch is goîng on very 
prosperously^ and of wbich iomething will 
be said presently. 
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HOSPITALS, 

N 

I 

The ho^pital for Ihe sick, which was 
formerly atlached to tlie convent of St. 
Elizabelh^ and was, like most other estabr 
lishmcnts of a similar description, directed 
pntirely by the sisters, has, since the sùp^» 
pression of that convent, been taken 
put of their hands, apd has been consider- 
ably extended. Every species of disease is 
now admitted, and a part of the building is 
allotted to lying-in women. It is capable 
of contajning upwards of 500 patients, and, 
when I visited it, there were between 200 
and 300, including those persons who pay 
a certain sum a day, and who are placed 
in two wards separate from the rest of the 
patients. Thpse persons are little tradçs- 
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men, servants, &c. and they pay about 
thirteen pence per diem. 

In some respects thîs hospital îs perverted 
from its original intention : chronic cases of 
an incurable nature, and people whose only 
malady is old âge, are, as far as I could 
learn, allowed to remain almost for an în- 
definite time in Ihe liouse, so that it lias 
become almost as much a poor-house as a 
hospital for the sick. I could not help re- 
marking that I thought this was to be re- 
gretted, but was answered, that it was îm* 
possible to turn people ont of doors to perish 
through want. It is to be lamented that 
more reserve is not adopted in aduiîtting 
persons who are not very likely to receive 
much benefit from medicine, but will most 
probably prove burdensome to the institu- 
tion, or that some other establishment is not 
6et on foot for the infirm and aged poor. 

* 

Upon the whole, the wards were tole- 
rably well kept, and the patients seemed 
comfortable. in one or tvvo of the private 
rooms, however, especially in one where 
there was a very aged female^ rather 
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above Ihe lowest order, ventilation seemed 
to be neglected. The bed linen in gênerai 
was not particularly clean. There were 
about fifty beds in each ward, 

The venereal patients are in a part of the 
house separated from Ihe rest, and there is 
a distinct ward for persons affected by the 
itch, bad ulcers, &c. When I went over 
tlie hospital^ there were absolutely no bad 
cases: not a single instance of fever. 
The season^ indeed, had been remarkably 
healthy. The chronic cases were excès- 
sively numerous« They abound in almost 
ail hospitals^ and how* great must be their 
number, when there is no hésitation in ad- 
mitting them! There are no out-patienls^ 
but there are dispensâmes belonging to the 
différent sections of the town, and the poor 
are attended at their own habitations^ by 
the physician or surgeon of their section. 
In bad cases, little can be done for them in 
this way, and they are then sent to the 
hospitaL 

The médical officers of the hospital are 
two physiçians, a surgeon in chief, and an 
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assistant surgeon, with four or six house 
pupils. AU of thein, as is usual on Ihe 
continent, receive salafries, and I was given 
to understand that thèse salaries were not 
înconsiderable. The médical officers also 
find their lectures profitable. Thèse lec- 
tures are delivered four times a week# 
They emb'race the praclice of medicine, 
pharmacy, anatomy, botany. 

This hospital, together with the other 
charitable institutions of the town, is under 
Ihe direction of a board of administration^ 
composed of respectable inhabitants, 

The funds arîse chîefly from the seques- 
tered property of the couvent, conslsting 
prineîpally of houses in the neighbourhood* 

« 

Attached to the hospital is a botanical 
garden, but upon a very small scale* 
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léunatic HospitaL 

In thîs establishment I saw much to ap* 
prove, both with regard to Ihe moral treat^ 
ment of tbe patients, and to the manner in 
which the hospital was kept* 

In the court yard allotted to the men, 
where ail, excepting, of course, those who 
are quite furious, are aliowed to wauder 
about at their pleasure, there was no noise or 
confusion» One or tvyo persons had a cliaiu 
passed round one leg and the wrist of one 
band, so as to prevent their running after tbe 
other patients, and striking or biling them^ 
and severai had their hands confiued, 
but I saw no heavy irons, no chaining to 
the wall, or other unnecessary severity. 
The servants are posilively forbidden to 
strike the patients upon any pretence what- 
e ver. There were no very uncom mon cases ; 
the most striking were those of an old Iman 
who had been some years confined» and 
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who, though not deaf, hacl never spoken 
sînce he had been in the hospital, and of a 
person, wlio from the indecencies he com- 
niilted, ought to hâve had his halids tied. 
This man was in continiiial agitation : now 
îndecently exposing himself, now taking 
quantities of snuflf; at one moment pretend- 
ing to play the flûte, and the next making 
ail kinds of grimaces* 

The cells were light, and large enough, 
àod as neat as could be expeçted. There 
was rather a disagreeable smell, but yet 
nothing remarkably offensive, even in those 
assjgned to the patients, whosé habits weie 
most uncleanly, AU the cells were open, 
80 that the air might circulate freely through 
them during the day. 

The female department was the best, the 
neatest, and the most orderly. Scarcely 
one of the men appeared to hâve any occur 
pation, but many of the woraen were env- 
ployed in lace-making and spinning. Had 
I not been told that they were insane, Ishould 
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not hâve suspected it, such was the tran- 
quillity that prevailed among them. There 
was but one woman who was excessively 
talkatîve, and who was occasîonally violent 
The punishment of Ihe patients, when tliey 
become Iroublesome or disobedient, is soU- 
tary confinement, which Ihis woman had 
undergone several times. Among the wo- 
men I observed a great proportion of per- 
sons well advanced in âge, and who were, 
many of them, in a state of mental imbe- 
fcihty. Notwitlistanding the gênerai good 
order of this part of the house, there were 
a few cases more déplorable than any I met 
wîth among the men. 

The infirmaries were neat and clean« 

The kitchen was in perfect order, and 
the provisions seemed to be very good, 
Rye bread is used, as is invariably the 
case in ail the public charities of the 
Netherlands, excepting under particular 
circumstances. The patients are not re- 
stricted as to the quantity of their food, 

1 
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which is very proper in a lunatîc hospîtal, 
for some persons suffering under mental 
aliénation require a great deal of nourish- 
ment 

The actual number of patients in the 
hospital amounted to about 60 men^ and 
between 70 and 80 women. 

This hospital is for the poor only. Per- 
sons in a better rank of life are tâken care 
of by the Aliexiens, an order whose office 
originally was to attend the sick. The 
Alexiens formerly observed the rules of the 
Augustine monks, and had a convent till 
very lately. At présent, however, they live 
in the town, under the title of Congréga- 
tion, or Association, for the Good of the 
Public. * They receive insane persons as 
pensioners of their house. 

At a short distance from Antwerp 
there is a spot which is in great repute 
for the recovery of lunatics. Their 
cure is, by the vulgar, attributed to the 
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saint who is patron of the place^ but i# 
thèse unfortunate beîngs really dérive more 
benefit from being sent there tlian any 
where else, it is, I suppose, from their hav- 
ing more space to move about, better air, 
and greater quiet, added to the efFect pro- 
duced upon their imagination. 



Foundling HospitaL 

Thîs is one of the most extensive of thç 
public charities of the city. It con tains 
several hundred children, not however ail 
foundiings, but some of them, orphans, 
who hâve been left perfectly destitute. ,The 
infants are sent into the country to nurse ; 
the boys are put out to the tradesmen of 
the town ; the girls, till a certain âge, are 
instructed in lace-making, and other work, 
in the house, and are then transferred to 
another establishment to perfect themselves, 
before they are sent into the Morld* Their 
work appeared to be neat, and I was shewn 
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ktcft made by a child only five years old« 
It wasj as fxright be e:&pecléd, of a vëty in- 
ferior sort, but it proted how early childreni 
may be taught to be ùseftiL 

At ttic âge of eighteen or nineteen thé 
foundlîngs of either sex are dismissed, witb 
a présent of some clothes^ and a little 
ihoney. it is said that they rarely turn out 
welL The same observation has, I believé^ 
been made with respect to the elevé$ ùi 
foundling bospitals in otber oountries, and 
the fact may be readily accounted for witb- 
out its being supposed that there is any thing 
««markably defective in the manner ia 
which they are educated. We hâve only, 
in t!hese and similar cases, to consider liow 
inadéquate a substitute the publie charity 
must be for the natural friends of the indi- 
vidual whom it protects, and aspires ta 
educate. The children who are brought 
iip at thèse hospitals ought not to be aban- 
doned when they quit the establislinient. 
At Amsterdam, as will presently be seert, 
they are not abandoned; an intere^t is still 

o 
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taken ia them, and they hâve a double in-^ 
centive to good conduct ; the consciousnessi 
that their behaviour is observed^ and tbe 
hope of further assistance,, which they re- 
ceive, provîded tliey shall bave conducted 
tbemselves in sucb a raanner as to deserve 
it. 

Tbe cbildren at tbe foundling hospital ai 
Anlwerp seemed in gênerai bealtby and' 
happy. Tbey are well clotbed and non- 
risbed, and comfortably lodged ; and^ 
tbougb tbey are kept ratber stricUy to work^ 
tbey are allowed a reàsonable time for play^ 
and for rest. Tbe bospital is at tbeout-^: 
skirts of tbe city, in an open, airy situàtioDi. 
and tbere is a court appropriated to eitber. 
sex. Tbe dormitories are reniarkably neat ; 
and great care ï» taken to keép them ivell 
veniilated. 

Wbetber vice and poverty are increàsingi 
at Anlwerp, I cannot take upon myself< 
to say, but, as population certaioly doÈs, 
not appearlo inçrease, apd ^is .tbe funds fqr. 
tbe support of tbe pul^Iic cbarities are not 



repireseiîtted as beîng so ample as to a^Ncumnt 
for the extension of any of them; yet the 
foundlîng hospital is reeêivîrig considérable 
additions, it would appear Ihat^ from the 
pressure of the times, and perhaps some 
other circumstances, marrîage is less fré- 
quent than it used to be, while illicit con- 
nexion is more common. Or perliaps even 
many married persons may, througl] poverty, 
be compelled to abandon their ofFspring, 

The funds which belong to the public 
charities of Antwerp are, I understand, 
barely sufficient to support them, Many 
of the inhabitants of the town are, however, 
wealthy, and it is to be hoped, Ihat they 
contribute to assist them. In the pubHc 
charities of ail countries, there are abuses : 
money is too often lavished upon certain 
parts of thèse establishments, which mighi 
be turned to better account, by being ap- 
plied to the gênerai purposes of the institu- 
tion. I believe that at Antwerp the salaries 
of the numerous officers attached to the 
hospitals amount to a very large sum of 
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«Qoney. The nuinbeF oS thosç offio^rs à{H 
peared \q be lumecessarily great^^ and tbo 
9lipeiid& of soiae of ihçm more tban suffi-' 
eiently liberaU 
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Thb dlvil hospital of Ghént, whicli 
wAs once the éhurcfa of « couvent, likè 
that of Su Elisabeth at Antwerp, and 
many otherS) is extremely well isituated at 
the confines of the town^ lœar the (>ubii6 
walk, named de la Couture, on tlie bante 
of the canal. în front of it tiiere is a large 
open space, and the hôpital is completely 
insulated: there are no other building^ 
within a considérable distance, so that 
there is a thorough circulation of air« In 
a Word, the building is ahnost in the coun- 
try, and in a spot as happily chosen as any 
can be in a low marshy country, intersected 
by rivers, canals, and ditches ^. 

* Ghent is situated at the conâux of the Scheldt, 
and the Lys, and the little rivers Lièvre and Moêre, 
which divide the city into twenty-six islands. Besides 
ti^ese rivers, there is the ea&id from Ghent tq Btt^e^ 
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The hospîtal consists of four great wardsî 
two for médical, and two for surgîcal pa-f 
tients, itidependeplly pf ihe part of the 
house allotled to venereal cases. The wards 
are, of course, from the nature of the build- 
ing, very lofty and'Very spacious* Those 
belonging to the physîcîans hâve been 
ibf liied ,ôut of What was the gréât navîè of 
Ihé church, and the maie are separated 
from the ftômâle patients^ by a double patr 
titîun pf bKck, which leavés a. passage, bcî- 
tivèen. r "Each ward is still àufficiently wide 
ît6r«llow bf three rows of bèdà, wHfe çtmpb 
ippace belweeiï each row. I thougltt, lit>W 
levér, that the beds werfc; rather too *close 
ftogèlher. The hospîtal may contain from 
200 to 250 palîents, or perhaps ralher 
more. •■ '■ '-.; ''■'■■.. [ ;.•; ..:'• 

• 

The médical officers are two physiciahs 
^nd a surgeon. Ope of the physicartô its 
professor of clinical mediçine in tlie newljv 
established universily. 

It is chiefly on account of the clipîcal 
lectures, that I hâve sajd any thing ^Qi\t 
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iliis hospîtal. They are gîven every morn- 
ing from eight to nine o'clock. How UBeful 
and instructive they are I can testify from 
expérience, very short expérience indeed, 
but such as was sufficient to euabîe me tô 
appreciate their advantages, and to make 
ihelament that they are not more attended 
to îh our great hespitals at home. The pa- 
tients for thèse lectures, who are selected 
out of tlie great mass, afe distributed among 
such. of the pupils as are sufficiently ad- 
vaticed to be. able to examine them pro* 
perly, and to prescribe for them in the ab- 
sence of the physicîan. Wheu the pro^ 
fessor vîsits thçm, the several pupils are 
expected to gîve a clear account of the state 
of their patients, of the symptoms, &c^ 
Their mistakes are coirected by thepro-- 
fessor; and when I was at the hospital, he 
corrected them in so clear and décisive, yet, 
at the same time, so mild a manner; he ço 
kindly commended those who had been 
assiduous, and so good naturedly rebuked , 
thosç who bad been remiss, tbat I am sure 
his pupils mustbe attached to him, and^ if 
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they ar^ good for aoy thing^ laml profit by 
his instf lictfons ^^ 

After e%çh pupil had descr ibed the caM 
essigned tp hinii and had mentiooed wb$t( 
treatment he had adopted, the professorgavç 
his sentiments upon it at some length^ }f ha 
Gonsidered it an important one; in ahortj 
gave a real clinical lecture, At tbe tîme 
thèse notes were written^ there happened 
to be some interesting cases in the hospital» 
for a fever, bf a typhoid type, was prevaiU 
ing epidemically in tbe town. I observed 
two or three récent cases, but tbe majority 
of those whicb I saw were convalescent, 
The treatment appeared to bave been judi* 
pions and successfnl. Topica} blood'^letting 
seemed to bave been very generally employa 
ed, and with marked benefit wherever therç 

* The présent clinical professor is Dr. Van Rottei^ 
dam^ to whom I feel macb iQ^ei^ted fiif fieqiw^^nf 
me with the m^nner iD which médical stndiea ^e co% 
ducted in the university of Ghent, and for putiing me 
in the way of forming a jadgment reiipecting them my- 
self» 
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iKXisted much affection of the head or of the 
chest Affection of the chest indeed was a 
very common attendant of the fever which 
prevailed this year at Ghent.. Typhus, 
with catarrhal symptoms^ was nmrked upon 
several of the slates attached to the patients' 
beds. 

I was informed by the professor» Ihat tb^ 
bodies of almost ail those person^ who died 
în the hospital^ and whose cases had been 
at ail interestingy were examined» and the 
morbid appearances described, and com-^ 
niented upon. The language which bas 
been adopted for the clinical lectures^ and 
in which the pupils give their statemenls 
ef the cases assigned to their care> is Latin» 
M'ith which aU persons entering a libéral 
profession arc of course expected to be 
competently acquainted, but I must cout 
fess, that both the professor and bis class 
8poke in that language, with a lluency and 
général correctness, which surprised me. 
On this occasion I feît very sensibly the 
advantages which science must dérive from 
the establishment of a coromon language. 

l 
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In France médical lectures are given în thé 
language of the country ; in Holland gène- 
ralty the case is the same; in Italy the 
same; and in Ëngland the same; so that 
fully to pi'ofit hy them/great part of a man's 
Hfe musl be passed in learning wôrds^^which 
might he better employed in learning facts^ 
Wberever science is concerned, this is to 
be regretted^ but in no instance perhaps so 
much as in medicine, in which there is sd 
little defined^ in which opinions and prac- 
tice are so constantly varying in differeïit 
parts of the world; in which so much re- 
iftains to be done ; and it is therefore of the 
bighest importance, that intercoursé be- 
tween médical men i>houl(l he facilitated by 
every possible means. I cannot then but 
heartiiy côncur with the professors of cH- 
nîcal medicine at thè university of Ghent, 
în commendîng the law which hâs been es- 
tablishec), \\z. that the lectures and publio 
éxaminations shall be in Latin. 

From what I saw of the mknnér »îriif 
which the médical départment of the unn 
ver^ity of Ghent isconducted;^ it seems prcN 
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bable Ihat it will, in a few years, rîse into 
higli repute. It has every. chance of be* 
coming celebrated, prôvided no new dis^ 
turbance, no new military despotisin arîse; 
jand prôvided no relaxations in discipline 
^r^e allowedto take place, Great plains are 
at présent taken.wiUi thè students; they 
are obliged: tp be two years in the classes of 
philosophy, and tbree in those of pliysicj 
before they can becoine <îandidates fof thç 
degree of doctor in medicine, and the ex- 
laniination for that degree is by no meansa 
dight one. Fortunately, an exannnalioi^ 
took place while I was at Ghent*, so that 
} stm enabled to speak with confidence upoi| 

* As the university was organized only last year, 
pnd as I hâve stated upon the best autbority, that five 
years study is required to qualify a stade^t for bis 
doctor's degree, it may be necessary to explain how a 
publir/ examination for that degree could take place at 
the time.I bave mentioned. Those wbo bad previoasiy 
goDe through the whole course of attendance at tbe hgs*> 
pital, and at the lectures, which were given bel'ore the 
foundation of tbe university, it would bave been unjust 
to bave put back, prôvided tbey were fpund capable of 
•passing the examination required by the new régula* 

«tii^QS. 



* the siibjcct. The examitiation was in a 
8paciou$ and very handsome hall^ at th^ 
Hôtel de Ville, and was completely public. 
The candidate, in an acaderoical dress, net 
much difibring from that of the stttdents at 
our universilîes, ascended a rostrum^ on 
cither side of whicli were ranged the profes- 
sors, &c. of Ihe unîversily, aiso in theîr proper 
habits. The opponenls were seated below 
the officers of the university, and Ihe spec- 
tators occupîed the area and gallery. The 
candidate first read the title and a few Unes 
of his thesîs, pro forma, and then the posi* 
tîons advanced in it were controverted by 
the opponenls in succession, and defended 
by the outhor. Several of the professors 
took a part in the discussion, ând one 
of them wîth exlraordinary energy, and 
considérable talent, but perhaps with ra- 
ther too much warmth. The disputation 
lasted full an hour* The professors then 
retired, but soon retùmed, and Ihe candi- 
date, afler taking Ihe oath of Hippocrates^ 
^nd pledging himself to act on ail occasions 
for the interests of the university, and his 
profession, to the best of his judgment, re- 
ceived his licence in the name of the Rector, 
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and the Senatus Acadefnku^s. Tlie wliole^ 
of this ceremofty was coïKiucled with be- 
comîng^ gravity and deconim, and I hâve 
been rather parlicular in describing it, as a> 
newly established unîversîty, in the Iffth 
century, is something remarkable. 

The schools of the three facullîes are in 
différent parts of the city. Those of medi- 
cine are in the corn niarket, those of divi- 
nity near the cathedral, and those of law 
join the royal collège, whîch is a prépara- 
tion for the university *. The botanic gar- 
den is àlso near the royal collège, It was 
formed during the reign of the French, and 

* The universit}^ at the présent lime, reckons about 
300 students in ail. The médical ciass is not as yet 
Tery numerous ; it consists, I tl]ink^ of 24 students. 
At the royal collège are taught the Greek and Latin 

I 

langnages, arithmetic, algebra, malhematics, &c. and 
extra masters may be had for modem langnages, draw- 
iûg, music, &c. The annual expence for boarders 
amounts to 525 francs, which includes washing as well 
as board, lodging, and tuition. The extra masters are 
paid at a very reasonable rate ; for examplc, the draw- 
ing master at one franc per lesson. 



<ih 
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has been constantly improvîng. Il îs in 
very high order, and exlremely rich iu 
plants, of which a catalogue has been 
published, under Ihe title of Hortus Gan-. 
davensis. 



AMSTERDAM- 



HOSPITAL, &c. 

The first of Ihe charitable institutions 
^vhich I sliall describe, is the great hospilal 
of St. Peter, foiinded at the reformation in 
1578, and which has taken the place of the 
convent of the same name. 

t. 
This hospital is capable of containing 

600 patients, that is to say, by placing beds 
down the middle of the wards. The num- 
bers, when I was at Amsterdam (October, 
1818) were 370, by much the greater pro- 
portion females. The building is hand- 
some, and very spacious; the wards are 
large and thoroughly ventilated, and un- 
commonly neat, as îndeed ail the houses in 
Holland are. They seeraed to be kept in 
the highest order, and though I visited the» 
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hospital rather early in the moming, I met 
with uolhing disagreeable. AU the uten« 
sils^ the keltles^ dishes^ and wooden cups 
for medîcine^ were beautifully dean. In 
gênerai tuo, the bed linen was very neat, 
and the patients so in their pensons *. The 
bedsteads are of wood, and two beds are 
placed so as to tonch each other, while a 
space greater than is necessary îs left be- 
tween every two, which is certainly a bad 
arrangement. Besîdes the ordinary ivards 
for women, there is a very spaciouâ and 
excellent one for puerpéral fémales, and à 
smaller one for them just previous to ànd 
at the time of their delivery. Thèse two 
wards are not appropriated exclusively to 
poor married women, but some unmarried 



"^ I do not^ however, think^ that the Dutch are so 
neat in themselves as tliey are in their bouses, 'fhej 
seem to be too much occnpied about the latter to hâve 
ikinch time left to attend to their own persons. It is 
said^ that the înhabitants of the village of Broock, in 
North HoUandy once carried their attention to neat- 
ness of their streets and houses so far, as to oblige 
sf rangers to take off their shoes before they enterédtbe 
fllaoe. 



fem^lefi are admitted^ of coûtée under par^ 
liçulftr çircurostaiiçes, 

The men's department îs upon the same 
scaJe, and ncaiiy equaHy well kepl with 
tfaat of tb^. women. Àt the entrance ôf th^ 
wardç I obsçrved a printed paper, with the 
n\iQ[)b^r pf patients of either sex actually ki 
th^ bouse ; how tnaoy had been admltted^ 
bow many dischargedy and the deatbs^ in 
.the epace of a certain number of days^ I 
tMfikf a week, or thereabouts. At tlie 
Darther extremity of tbe wards there is.a 
${naU bed room aparté for perspn& wbo are 
(deliripys, and wbo migbt disturb the re9t 
of the other patients. 

». ■ " ■ 

Every part of the establishment was in 

t^cellent order. The apothecary's shop is 

yçry neat^ large, and well Çurnisb^d^ and 

attached to it there 13 a good laboratory« 

The pharmacopoeîa in use is that of Hol- 

land, Pharmacopœia Batavia, pubUshed'îil/ 

1805. 

The {ïeatjaess of the kltchen was very re» 
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markable^ and tbe provisions seemed to be 
excellent, and to be distributed witb i)0 
sparing hand. 

Tbe médical establisbment of tbe hos-» 
pîtal consists of two pbysicians^ ône for tbe 
men, and one for tbe women, and two 
surgeons^ wbose departments are allolted 
Ibem in like manner. Besides tbese. mé- 
dical ofRcers^ tbere are numerous pupils^ 
wbo assist in taking care of tbe patients. 
Tbe servants are few in number, for in ail 
tbe bospitals of Amsterdam^ great use is 
made of tbe convalescent patients^ by 
wbicb tbey are kept from idleness^ and 
considérable expence is spared. Tbe pay 
of tbe men servants is a florin, twenty- 
pence a week, and tbey are boarded. Tlie 
women servants bave fifleen pence a week, 
and sometbing extra for tea or cofFee, and 
tliey are also boarded. 

Tbe governors of tlie bospital are bur- 
gesses of Ibe town, and tbere is a director, 
wbose office seems lo be to attend more 
especially to tbe économy of tbe bouse, and 



to receîve the applications for admission^ 
which are sîgned by médical men, who are 
appointed to attend the poor in the différent 
quarters of the city. The charity is not 
confined to inhabitants of Amsterdam, or 
eyen of Holland : any poor person is admis- 
sible, provided his disease be one of those 
which falls within the rules of the establish- 
ment, and his character be free from ob- 
jection. Some disea$es are not admitted: 
for example, bad fevers. Upon the whole, 
this hospital does honour to Amsterdam^ 
and some hints might, perhaps, be taken 
from it, which would be usëful to those 
persons who a.re connected with similar es-^ 
tablishments in England. 



Lunatic HospitaL 

Ewry médical man bas lieard of the hos- 
pital for lunatics at Amsterdam, which has 
been cited as one of the best régula ted es- 
tablishments of the kiixd; iu Europe. One 

F 2 



iof Ihe ^and points in which it has bëea 
mentioiied to excel, is the tiioral treatment 
of the patients. Iii tliat poifit the tunatie 
liospital of Âtnsterdani is fiappily net so 
lîiig^iar now ^s it was fortnerly^ a like 
fiystem of mildDess has been adopted in 
otlîer couiitries, y€t it &(hould tïot be fol> 
gotte»^ that sucti a âystem had been 6sta« 
blished tbere^ and <>ariied on fer a long 
time béfore tke t^est of tlie wwld seemed to 
he an^ne of its miperiorîty* 

l^his hospitM was Icrandëd iîi the year 
1^6^, and is stated to h&ve <xiit 147iéOi 
^orifis^ fn 1732 it ^aB to^Hy ^eonsuœed 
by fire, but rebuilt Upon tbe eame plan. It 
is situated in the Fauxbtirg Overloom^ i^ 
little beyond the lieyden-gate, and is sepa- 
rated from other buildings, and surrounded 
by a broad lbdse« Il is not ^exclusively ap- 
proprialed to persons alienated in mind^ but 
.corn prises several wafrds for ol^ar diseases. 
Veoereal cases, and jcontagîoas cUsorc^rs, 
.which are not adroitted at ibe bospital df 
;St. Petei% are Ireated hère* Thîs ipaitt of 
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tbe haii$e was very .oeat, The vwiçr^ft* 
ward for females was as clean a9 tbç h^i 
parts of many hospitals iu othw çountries. 

The part of the building allotted to 
iusane persons is^ I understaiid, pot suffis 
cient^ and Ihe governors are desirous of en» 
larging it, The actual numhera of Iqnaticip 
are 50 men, and 90 women: tbe total 
amount of patients ip tbe hpspital \s about 
350. 

Tba wards for lunatics are upon exactiy 
the same plan wîth the others, but, joining 
those of eilher sex, there is a court where 
the patients are allowed to be at tlieir plea* 
sure, The little separate cells, round spa*» 
cious courts, which were described in 
speaking of the Salpetrière at Paris, seem 
to be much bettes calculated for suçh pa-i 
tients fban an open ward« It is true, that 
violent rqaniacs, and tho$e who $.re very 
offensive in their habits, are separated from 
the rest in the bospital qf Amsterdam, yei 
Stiil there must be many whom it would be 
erueity to confinent yet wbo »ay be verjj 
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troublesome to lunatics wbose inalady as- 
sumes a différent character from theirs, and 
from wliom tlie open wards of tins hospilal. 
afFord no escape. If each patient, or if 
evei*y two patients, had a cell to themselves, 
it would, I think, be moré conifortable for 
them, and might not unfrequently conduce 
to their recover)-. They nriight then, as ai 
the Salpêtrière, eilhcr mix wîth the rest of 
the patients in the court, or not, as their 
inclination might lead them. We know 
that persons in gênerai of an hypochon- 
driacal tempérament, are often irritated 
by what appear to them the Jturbulent 
spirits of people of a différent disposition, 
and when reason is gone, and melancho- 
Ha is completely established, a patient 
lïiust often be made worse by being 
surrounded by mad people of a différent 
description, and by mental imbeciiity in 
èvery shàpe. Lunatics, under différent 
fbrms of aliénation, and in différent stages 
of their malady, sliould, if possible, be sé- 
para ted frôra one another, or at least; 
shoùld hâve tlie means of withdrawîog 
themselves from thé crowd if they ^îsh it. 
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The misfortune, however, of almost ail 
hospitals is, that the original establishment 
soon becomes too small for the number of 
applicants. It is often difficult to reject 
those who apply even when there is not 
proper room for them, and as difficult to 
extend the plan of the building, so that it 
becomes almost a malter of necessity to 
break through good régulations. Tins ne- 
cessity bas, as wç Uave already seen, oc- 
currçd at the Salpêtrière, and would most 
likely bave occurred at \hç Iqnatic hospital 
of Amsterdam^ had its original construction 
been the saraç. Still, howçver,though the 
complète séparation qf the several classes of 
insane persons m^y not always be pracli- 
cable, ail, e^ccepting the convalescent, 
should bave separate cells to retire to if 
they choose, and the gênerai ity of idiots 
should be apart from the rest of the pa- 
tients, 

The patients who are not dangerous, or 
who bave not lost ail sensé of deçency, are 
as î bave mentioned, together^ Tlie men 
and women, of çoqrse, cj^ynie separate: in- 



deed, nùhùdy îs pennitted to élltef Ihe /e* 
maie wardâ withôut an lËxpreiss ordëf ttoià 
tbe dircclor. None but fUriôus maniacs^ 
and those whose habits are disgusting, are 
coîifined to a distinct ward, and very few, 
éven of thèse, to a cell. Those who até 
only occasîonally violent, and whom tem- 
porary severily can reduce to order, ârè 
ponished by the strait waiâtcoat : sotnetiniès 
by confinement to their bed. SeVéfal béds 
had tnanicles, and chains Kbt the legs^ with 
leathern sfraps. ï^erhâps sônie persotis mây 
be of opinion that ît wôuld bé better to 
banish eVery âppeatancé pf a chain.irom 
thèse hoâpitats, and îndéed I do not knotv. 
that iri any fbrm théy atè evêr neéessàry ; 
but ît iè to he observer!, that thère is no- 
thing in reâlity more sèvëfe in the applica- 
tion df the chains I saw àt Amsterdam, thaii 
in that of thé strait wàiàtcoat and stra'ps» 

I w^ent into the part of the hoose set 
apart for the Wôrst patients. Tîiey are, 
like thë res(, huihanély treated, though 
they are kept in âlï proper subjection. It 
was hère only, and tiear the stfaw ^béds ot 




twù idiot dhildfêYi, ihât I waâ Sensible of 
âûy offensive sAiell. Thià it Wââ impossible 
to prevetit altogethêf. 

« 

In no case are the attendants allowéd ta 
fitrike a patient. Such personal -chastise- 
Hieht formei'ly pf évailed ; and it wâs, as 
iftight havè bêen expected, Cârried to ex- 
éesS, attd gàVé occasion to very seriûits 
cotnpiaiht. The conduct of the persott 
who accoiMpanied me round the hospita^ 
proved that thègovemors are very partie 
çular reâpectiog the treatment of the pa^ 
tients. Nothing could be more kind thah 
the man's manner to tbem àlI, and there 
>vas only one^individual who was furiously 
mftd^ who seetned not to like hitn. This 
pen»on wad abovë the common rank^ and 
was confined in a separate apartment.. I 
inerely looked in at him for a moment^ for 
he was excessively angry at our presuming 
\o intrude npon him. 

I înqiiired for the baths, and was sur- 
prîséd tO' find Ihem iso imperfect. Therè 
Wére toêrely Iwai or thre^ tubs, withont any 
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proper means for filling them, or any appa» 
ratus for giving doucheS;» as at Ihe Salpê- 
trière. This is the raore extraordinary, as 
baths are very frequently prescribed at this 
liospitaU 

Th^ médical officers are two physicians, 
and two surgeons. The governors are six 
in nuniber^ gentlemen of the city, and there 
is a director, who résides in the house« 
There are some separate apartments for 
persons above the lower order, whose rela- 
tions pay for their support ; but the prin- 
cipal establishment for such persons is^ { 
believe, at Alcmar, 

Upon the whole the lunatic hospital of 
Amsterdam, like the other charitable insti- 
tulions of the town, is well worth visiting. 
Coniîiderable attention seems to be paid to 
the patients ; they are treated with huma- 
nity and judgment, and if there are some 
points on which improvements might be 
made, we must not be too severe critics. 
Perhaps quite as rpuçh is dpne çis the spaçe 
and the funds of the institution will admit 
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cf. I aria the more inclined to Ihink so, 
because, from the appearance of the public 
charilies of Amsterdam in gênerai, it is 
évident that no town îs more attentive to 
the relief of the pôor and sufFering class af 
the commuuity. 



FOUNDLÏNG AND ORPHAN HOSPITAL, 

In the Prinzengracht. 

This hospital was built in 1663. It is 
destined for the réception of children of 
both sexes, foundlings, x)r such as hâve lost 
one, or both parents, either abroad, or in 
the hospital for the sick, or in prison, and 
who cannot bè admitted into ahy olher pub- 
lic charily of the city. 

The number of children at the présent 
tîme amotints to 2100: a few years ago it 
did not exceed 1500. They are kept in 
the house tili twenty years of âge, and theii 
obliged to provide themselves with a situa- 
tion. They are not, however, disebarged. 
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\¥ithout a 9um of money, and clothes ; and 
this présent is repeated after a certain ûme, 
. provided their conduct has been good. 
Thu9 we perceive that the élevés of this in- 
stitution are not abandoned entiretly tè 
themselves when they quit the bouse: tlieir 
conduct is walched, and the hope of reward 
îs held eut to induce Ihem to behave welL 
Many of the children leavethe hospital much 
earlier than the term prescribed for their de- 
parture. The boys are often taken by trades* 
men of the town, or they enter the army, or 
the marine ; the girls^ for the most part^ go 
to service. With regard to the foundiings, 
an exact account is kept of the place where 
they were £^und, ^for it is to be observed^ 
that there is no box to receive thein, as is 
the case in niost foundling hospitals,) as 
well as of an y papers or valuables they may 
hâve had with them, and thèse arerestored 
to them at any period, if there appear any 
likeUhood that they may prove useful ta 
Ihem. 

Tl)e édifice is 583 feet in leo^hj, exclue 
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rive of the two wingsi. Tbe grc^nd floor is 
occupied hy tke Bbeward, porter^ aiid theii* 
assistaTits, by the infirmary, kitcbera, bake^ 
hoose, &c. On the iîrst floor are the apart<> 
inent8 of the ^iremors and governesses^ the 
dormkories^ refectories, &c. On the second 
floor are other darmitotries and schools, ^.nd 
the (hird x^ompriaes store rooms^ the launr 
dry, ftc» 

Considering the great number of inmates 
of this trnly magnifio^it estabikhment» 
(every part of it is extuemely neat asid cleaiu 
Oreat ;care seemed to be itak^ to keep the 
diormitorîes well aîred^ and if there was a 
diBagreeable fisneU im ooie or tiro lof them, it 
did jwt proceed irom tlie wards bei«g neg- 
lected^ but from the canaH which are the 
great niîisance of Amsterdam. 

There was only one ^régulation wluch it 
yms impo8eibie toirp^rove: I mean that of 
thpee «children sleepng in OFie bed, and that 
-tai fourteen or fifteen years of âge z af ter- 
wards a bed ie given to two. In every 
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other respect the arrangement seemed ta 
be unexceptionable. The cbildren were 
neat in their persons, and looked in gênerai 
remarkàbly healthy. They hâve méat soup 
every day, with bread and cheese for din* 
ner ; bread and butter-milk^ a great article 
of food in Holland, for breakfast^ and nearly 
the same for supper. They are allowed to 
run about and play in a large court* and 
they oflen go ont for exercise. 

I went into several of the schools^ where 
the greatest order prevàiled. The girls 
were occupied in needle work, and many 
of them were employed by people of the 
town, who of course pay the hospital for 
the work, but at a cheaper rate than if 
they were to put it into private hands. 

The boys appeared to be very well in- 
strucled. They are taught grammar, the ru- 
diments of geography, of the history of their 
own country, writing, arithmetic, &c. The 
writing of some of them was admirable^ 
and their answers in geography and history 
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were very faîr, as far as my împerfect 
knowledge of their language would allow 
me to judge. In the boys' school there 
were 500 scholars. I perceîved only one 
în disgrâce. The greatest attenlion îs paid 
to the health of the chîldren, who are very 
properly oblîged to assist in keeping the 
différent parts of the hospital în proper 
order. In summer the boys often bathe; 
they go ont of the town beyond the Leyden 
gâte, for that purpose. 

There were but few cases în the infir- 
mary, Among them I observed several dé- 
plorable instances of scrofula, and of me- 
* senteric disease, which are very common in 
Holland, and are trealed pretty rauch in 
f the sanie manner as with us. 

Thé hospital is managed by eight gover- 
nors, and as many governesses, who are 
assisted by a Provost, and varions other 
persons under him. There are tailors, 
shoemakers, . &c. who hâve their shops 
within the precincts of the hospital, and 



whofie apprenticçs are \^km from amopg 
the childrçn. 

The person who shewed me Ihe hospitaL 
and who is called the hther$ receives ahout 
lifty pounds sterling a year : the mothefi qx 
inatron, nearly the saine. The school^ 
masters and mistresses hâve differçHit sala** 
ries ; from 100 to 300 francs a year. Tb^ 
revenues of the institution arise from variom 
sources^ from certain ta:^es^ &ç. f&Çt 

There are several other orphan hospitals 
at Amsterdam ; one for children whose pa*- 
rents were burgesses of the town ; anotber 
for children whose. parents professed the 
reformed religion, but were not citisçns* 
The Roman Calholics, the Lutherans, the 
Anabaptists, hâve each their orphan asy- 
lum. 



"•■^ 



Spinhuis, or WorJchouse. 

Tbîs noble institution is deslined for poor 
peojJe, who Qjiiter it voluntarily, and are 



\ 
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Clothéd aîid boarded for a certain timë, and 
are requîred to work in return ; and for va- 
grants, and persons who hâve been guilly 
of ofFences, not of a capital nature. Thus 
the Spinhuis is at once a poor-house, and 
bridevvell. The numbers that can bê re-^ 
ceived are 1100; the actual numbers are 
600, of which two-thirds are women. The 
establishment is supportcd by the city, but 
the funds orîginally appropriated to main- 
tain it, and which once were more than 
adéquate to that purpose, are now far from 
sufficient. How the deficiency is supplied' 
I am unable to say, The building is ex- 
tremely handsome, and some parts of it, as 
the lodgings of the governors and gover- 
nesses, hâve rather the air of a palace than 
an hospital. 

The ground floor of the principal front is 
occupied by store rooms ; the first floor by 
the apartments of the governors ; and the 
attics by the infirmaries for either sex. The 
ground floor of the other front comprises 
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the refectories; on Ihe first Hoor are the 
work rooiQS ; and in the îtllics the dormi- 
tories. 

There is something peouliarly striking 
in the neatness and order which prevait 
thrpughout this institution, thongh part of 
it îs, as I hâve already qhserved, inhabiled 
by persons of no very good character. 
lliose who ar^ voluntary in mates are sepa- 
rated from tUe rest^^ but iii both d^partment^ 
Ihere seemeç] \o be the 9ame deçency and 
tranquillîty. The women are employed 
chiefly in spinning^ the men in carpet* 
wçaving, &c. 

}n the work rqom of those females who 
were in confinement for varions offei>ces,. 
there were 48 persons, ail of them so neat 
in th^ir appearance, and ao well bebaved, 
that I wver slmuld hâve auspected they 
\yere pçrspns of bad character^ kad I not 
beçp tpjid so. A young peraoja was pointed 
eut to (oe who was confined ior th^; 
fihe was the daughtçr of wealthy pa- 
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rénts, and herself in very good cîrcum- 
stances *. 

Among the inhabitants of the workhou^e^ 
were women who had been plaçed there at 
the instance of their husbands^ and hus* 
bands at that of their wives. When either 
party behaves ill to the other^ application is 
made to the managers of this institution, 
and, if the case be clearly made out, the 
ofFending party is kepl in seclusion for a 
Urne, and compelled to work. 

There is one régulation at this establish- 
ment which it would be wcll to adopt in 
every public charity of a similar descriplioi^, 
and in hospitals for the sick poor. Every 



* It is not nncommon for persoos of a rank above 
the valgar to be confined in the Spinhais. There is a 
picture by Quenkhard, in the govcrnor's apartments, 
representing a beautifui young woman, of family and 
fortnne, whose toose conduct had occasioned her being 
confined: some of her relations are offering a large 
mm of money to |*elease her firom this di<igracei'ul 
situation. 

Q 2 
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individual, upon admission^ is put intô a 
warm balb^ and afterwards clothed in the 
iiniform of the hospital. I hâve often wish- 
ed that this were adopted as a gênerai [irac- 
tîce in infirmaries *. Many of the diseases 
which are received into them are the con- 
séquences of uncleanliness^ and are kept up 
by the dirt of the patientas person and 
clothes-fj or by the latter being impreg^ 
nated with matter noxious to the System* 

The kitchen^ store rooms^ &c. were 
particularly neat and clean, and the provi- 

* On board of British ships of war, where the health 
of the seamen is very strictly attended to^ this custom 
prevails. Every new man is thoroughly washed and 
scrubbed, I understand, before he is pennitted to mix 
with the crew. 

f It would be no difficult matter to enumerate many 
diseases which owe their origin to dirt, and are in a 
great measure kept np by it. Among those which are 
certainly more tedious in the cure, owing to the pa- 
tient's clothes being charged with matter noxions to 
the System, may be noticed celica pictonum. I am 
* speaking of the paralysis» for the disease was seldom 
or ever seen in its earlier stage» at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital» during the years in which I was a student 
there. 
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sîons were wholesome and good *. Every 
thing, in a word, ofFered the strangest con- 
trast to the wretchedness of tlie gênerai 
liospital at Lille. At the Spinhuis the al- 
lowance îs three meals a day, vîz. bread 
and béer for breakfast^ an ample portion of 
soup and vegetables, and méat twice a 
week, for dinner; butler-milk and bread 
for supper. At Lille, as I hâve already 
«tated, only one meal a day is allowed^ 
The inmates of the Spinhuis were almoi^ 
ail of them remarkably healthy in their ap- 
pearance; those of the gênerai liospital of 
Lille, both young and old, looked for the 
most part pale and wretched, 

The Spinhuis is in an open situation, and 
both the men and women hâve a court to 
walk in. Two hours a day are allowed for 
exercise, and once a week there is a holyr 
day. 

The profits of the work done by the peo- 

* To an Englishman^ perhaps, the bread may appear 
4oo coarse, but I do not think that it was unwhole- 
some or bad tasted. 
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pie in the Spinhuis does not go in any part 
to themselves^ but as tbey are well dothed^ 
boarded, and lodged, tbey are in a far 
better condition than the poor at the gê- 
nerai hospital at Ltlle^ who^ nith a no- 
minal share in the proBtS;^ gain dcarçely 
any thing. 

The Spinhuis is altogether a noble in- 
stitution^ and it is admirably managed. It 
is a model which the greatest cities in Ëu-^ 
rope might be proud to iroitate ^« 



«r 



Médical Establishments. 

In 1801 it was decreed by the execatîTè, 
that there should be a collège of officers of 
health in every department of tbe pravince 
pf Holland. That of Amsterdam y^as 

f Tke Spinhuis trai^ fdiinded m ITTS*^ aad fiîiished 
in 1782. 

In tbe suite of s^artHients beloBgiilg; ta tbehgorenors 
and governesses, there ar|& two pictuves hy Ymiykù, 
and several by Rembrandt. 
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formed of eîght members, vL^. tWo pliysî- 
cians^ two surgeons, two afccoucheùrs, and 
two apothecaries, assîsted by a professer of 
cheniistry and pharmacy, a professor of bs- 
teology and physiology, and four lectiirers, 
on the theory of surgery, on patliolôgy, 
nalural history, &c. The collège was 
charged to examine ail surgeons, ac- 
coucheurs, apothecaries, atid midwives, 
and to do ils utmost to prevent the science 
of medicine frora falling into the haiidis 
of the ignorant. 

Among the {nrofessors àt the Athenâèuih 
are several iu medicine ; for èxample, eue 
of anatomy, one of chemistry and medicine, 
one of botany, and one of midwifery. In 
the Marché neuf is the anatomical school, 
where the lectures commence in November, 
and are continiied during the winter rtiônths. 
In this théâtre there is something \ety ab- 
àtird and disgUsling, in ttie skeleton's of Cti- 
minais drèssed up in a ludicrôus manner. 
Sdch caricatures shouïd not bé admitted 
înto a place dediCâtèd to science. 
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In a room below there is a small mu- 
séum, but its principal attraction is a pic* 
ture, by Rembrandt, representing an ana- 
tomical démonstration, which appears to 
be one of the very fine works of that 
celebrated master. 

There is at Amsterdam an institution for 
vaccination gratis, and since it bas been 
established, the morlality which was for* 
jnerly occasioned by small pox, lias been 
greatly diminished. It seems lîkely that 
the latter disease will be lost upon the conti- 
nent, where, when reasoning fails to cori- 
vjnce, the strong arm of power compels 
obédience* 



T^ 



I conclude my observations upon A m* 
sterdam with one or two remarks upon its 
çlimate, and the prevailing diseases. The 
whole territory of Amsterdam is perfectly 
jlat, and the soil marshy* Indeed it bas 
every appearance of having beçn once co' 



' ^ 
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vered by Ihe sea, and some geologîcal ob- 
servations, made at a time when a well 
was dîgging for Ihe hospital of old men, 
strongly corroborate thîs supposition. Upon 
thîs marsh bas been built a city, which, at 
the présent day, reckons upwards of 200,000' 
inhabitants, and was once more populous* 
The fores t of piles, if I niay be allowed the 
expression, upon which it rests, the nume- 
rous canals, by which it is divided înto 90 
îslands, the dam for giving a better dîrec-» 
tion to the Amstel, whieh bisects the town^ 
are extraordinary proofs of what human 
ingenuity and persévérance can efFect, under 
circumstances the most unfavourable. 
What at first view excites our astonishment 
is, how any set of people could think of 
building a great city in such a situation ; in 
a mère marsh ; in a moist, foggy atmos- 
phère, and where there is not a drop of 
good waler*. Considering thèse circum- 
stances it seems surprising, that Amsterdam 

"^ The water of the rivers Amstel and Y is not 
drinkable, and thàt supplied by tanks is by no means 
suffîcienty and la dry seasons may faii entirely. The 
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fihmild be at ail habitable, yet it is^ in fact, 
by no lâeans an tinhealthy place> at least 
as far as relates to its inhabitants. Stran- 
gers iiideed are apt to suffer from dis» 
èàse thére^ ând tbe mofe especiâlly as 
they frequently neglect those précautions 
iirbich are observed by the natives of the 
place, and which to them must be more 
essentially important than to tbe latter^ 
^hose constitutions are habituated to the 
excessive variability of the climate, and to 
otber inconveniences, which very sensibly 
affect a stranger *♦ 

Epidémie diseases are said to bé of rare 
occnrrence at Amsterdam^ and thé geneifal 
attention of the people to cleatiliness, toge«- 
ther with the vigilance of the police, toay 
pîobably render certaiQ épidémie diseases, 

béât Wâter is bfonght iii bôats from tbe river ^echt, 
from thcf lieJghboarbQod of Wâsp, and is knoMU by 
the name of Utrecht water. 

* For exftmpie^ the di8!^eeaA)Ie vapour hoUt the 
canalsy irbieh, howeter, tbey prétend, i» ssdntaipy tm 
' jtenova vSmted bj pnknowsrf oom^^laHiti* 
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whîch so often ravage other great citîes, 
rare in this ; but I imagine that catarrhs, 
such as we call influenza, and the French, 
la gripe, catarrhal fevers, plenrisies, and pe- 
ripneumonies, must often prevail to a very 
considérable extent, in spring and autumn. 
I do not find that intermittent and rémittent 
fevers are so common^ as from the nature 
of the climate one might expect tbem to be. 
Thèse diseases are probably kept in cbeck 
by the same précautions which I liave men- 
tioned in speaking of Lille. 

Rlieumatism is a very conuDon complaint 
at Amsterdam^ as are aiso pulmonary con« 
sumption and scrofuia. I should bave been 
glad to bave learned something new, and 
usefu], respecting the treatment of the two 
latter diseases, but tliey seem to bafSe the 
skill of the physician^ no less in one couu- 
try than in another. 

I cannot conclude this article without 
observing, that in Holland, which in 
niany parts bas the appearance oi beiug 
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absolutely uninhabitable *, which is în- 
tersected by rivers, and canals, and 
ditches^ în almost every direction, and 
where the rîch meadows, which constitute 
the beauty of the country, tremble iinder 
the feet, the gênerai robust and healthy 
look of the inhabitants^ affords a striking 
contrast to the paleness^ the emaciation^ 
and the viscéral disease, which are so com- 
mon in the marshy districts of Italy, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean. Per- 
haps it may be said that the température 
of the south of Europe may render the 
êffluvia from the marshes more active 
than in Holland ; but even admitting such 
to be the fact, I think that a great deal of 
the misery and disease, which in Italy are 
ascribed lo maParia, might be obviated by 
a différent manner of li ving, by wholesome 
nourishment, good clothing, and better 
habitations. Were the govemments of 
Italy, and the character of its inhabitants, 

* Especially North Holland, which is the most 
dreary country I ever beheld. 
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similar to Ihose of Holland, maParia would 
probably be divested of half its terrors. It 
would no longer render the campagna di 
Roma a désert^ and make continuai inroads 
upon Ihe city itself. 
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HOSPITALS. 

The hospital for the people of the town 
18 small, but worlh vîsiting, on account of 
the extraordinary neatness M'hich prevails 
throughout it. It reminded me of some of 
our best regulated county hospitals in 
England. 

When I vîsîted ît, not more than 30 beds 
were occupied, and not more than 50 pa- 
tients can be accommodated with conve- 
nience. It seems to be rather a clinical 
})o$pital than an y thing else. Lectures are 
gîven upon medicîne and surgery, and there 
is a room well furnished with the articles oC 
the materîa medica, and another with ail 
sorts of surgical instruments. 

3 
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The military hospital is morç extensive. 
It contained upwards of 300 patients. 
There were no c^ses of reraark^ble in- 
lerest : the great proportion seemed to be 
venereal, and cases of ophthalmîa, ThQ 
hospital wàs in admirable order, and ît3 
Gonstruction good, as well as its situation 
at a short distance beyond the walla qf 
the town. Attached to it is a small anato- 
mical théâtre, where lectures are regularly 



given. 



■ ' t < j ' 



The ancicnt çelebrity ef Leyden, fis a 
«chool of medicine, «aust r^nder it pa.rtiçu« 
larly interesting to every médical man ; and 
its university, if it do not at the preseat 
day boast any name 9o célébra ted as that oS 
Boerhaave, is y et very respectable. The 
«tyle in which its anatomical muséum, its 
botanic garden, and its inuseum of liatural 
history, are kept up> does great crédit to 
the présent professors. 

The anatomîcal muséum b extensive and 
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valuable, especially on account of lîle éa-^ 
binet of préparations which belonged to the? 
great Albinus, and which has lately been 
opened to the pubhc. There is also a sé- 
ries, and a very uncommon and complète 
one, of préparations of infants before birth, 
by one of the présent professors, and I ob- 
served some others very well put up by M. 
Sandifort, who has succeeded his father as 
professor of anatomy. 

The théâtre is one of the best I hâve ever 
seen; it is spacious, and extremely well 
lighted. It is there that the public lectures 
are given, but the ordinary lectures are de- 
livered in a room below twice a day* Be- 
sides the lectures at the anatomical school, 
and at the university, some of the professors 
hâve classes at their own houses. 

The botanic garden joins the university, 
and it is a very good one. It has latterly 
been considerably enlarged, and now com- 
prises about four acres of ground.*^ The 
whole garden is in excellent order, and rich 
in plants of varions countries ; but what 

6 
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most altracted my attention were two trees 
])lanted by the great Boerhaave, and which 
are regarded with llie utraost révérence. 

The muséum of natural history is very 
respectable, and kept with the charac- 
teristic neatness of the country. In a word, 
the university of Leyden appears to be 
flourishing. Its revenues, I présume, arç 
ample, since it is in contemplation to build 
new schools, upon a plan more spacious 
and handsome than the présent ones. 



\ 
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The extraordinary doses of digitalis which were 
taken by the girl in the hospital at Nice, are not 
without example. M. Bayle, in his *' Re- 
cherches sur la Phthisie Pulmonaire/' as quoted 
by Dr. Young, states, that he bas carried the 
dose of digitalis as far as 40 grains, but it is to 
be observed, that he increased it gradually. If 
1 recollect f ight, the Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh used to 
slate in his lectures, that he had generally found 
one grain night and morning sufficient; that he 
had seldom found it necessary to give tw o grains. 
Prom what Dr. Gregory bas observed of the 
effeçls of digitalis, as well as from the doses 
which other practitioners in this country bave 
commonly found amply suâicient, and sometimes 
even too great, it vvould appear, that whenever 
such large quantities as M. Bayle mentions bave 
been given, without their producing more thau 
the effects which ûsually follow an ordinary dose, 
the virtues of the medicine must bave been im- 
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paired by long keeping, or some other cause. 
1 hâve knovvn, it is true, one or two personà who 
hâve been able to lake prelty large doses of digî- 
talis, and to continue them for a long période but 
in thèse cases no sensible eflFects were prodticed ; 
the puise was not influencée!^ nor did sickness^ or 
confusion of head^ ever occur. 

To the case of thé gîrl may be added the fcd- 
lowing ones, in which the digitalis of the neigh- 
bourhood of Nice was given in considérable 
doscs^ but withotft any advantage being derived 
from its exhibition. 

NiCÉ, Jan. 30, 1817. — A middle aged wômart 
was yeisterday admitted înto- the hospital, who 
coropfeins of excessive dîfBculty of breathing. 
Stie îs unable to lie down in bed, and indèed 
Cannot beâr being placed in anjr situation ap- 
proaching the recùmbent posture, without feel- 
ing as if she were upon the point of suffocation. 
Puise weak and fréquent, but neither intermit-f 
tîng nor irregular. Urine veVy scanty. Theré 
is a livid appearance about the countenance, and 
an expression of considérable anxiety. She at 
first stated, that her complaints began about three 
weeks back; but upon questioning her mo^e 
élosely^ it seems that »he has cxperienced some 
diffiçulty of respiralion for a longer (iroè, though 



her Uneasinéss has been much augmentcd for tlie 
last three weekë. R PuW. Dîgit. g': j. Extract, 
amari g': v. Fiat pilùlà tertià qùaq hdrâ m^ 
tnenda. 

Slst — Puise fréquent, but firmer than ït waç 
yesterday. Little or no cough. Great difficulty 
of breathing, and anxiety of countenance. There 
is some swelling of tlie lower extremities, and of 
the abdomen. tJrine rather increased îù quan- 
tity. Three motions yesterday. This morning 
she has absurdly taken the four pills ail at once« 

Peb. Ist.: — Atîtiety and difficulty of breathing 
as before. Puise frpquent, but regtilar. No 
stool, and no urine^ since the last visit. R ant, 
tart. g": jv. Potas. nitrat. Sacch. a"a Jj* ^"^ 
doses viij dividend. Sumat j. tertià quaq horâ. 

\ 

I mentioned that, in dropsical cases, the infu- 
sion of digitalis was often exhibited with advan- 
tage. It did not appear that it had been used at 
the Nice hospital in this form, but Dr. Arnulfe 
told me he had repeatedly tried the décoction *, 
Without ever finding it of the least efficacy. 

• 9: Pulv. Digital* 3ij. Aqu« oj. Çecoque acl f J 
Tîy. et cola. 
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3d. Yesterday she had several stools^ and ap-^ 
peared to be relie ved. To-day her breathing^ is 
extremely laborious. Her hands, as well as legst; 
are now swelled. Tongue white. Puise fre* 
quent, and intermitting. R Gum. ammon. jj, 
Aquae menth. f ^vj. Tinct. snceini, Tinct. Opii 
a"a g1+: 30. Fiat nristura, cujus capiat cocb: 
j maj : 3 tiis horis. 

The physician now told me he thaught thc 
disease spasmodic. 

4th. — A very bad night. Respiration more 
îaborious. Puise fréquent, and smalL Sumat 
deeoeti digital : f gss. S***, quaq horâ. 

5th, 6th. — Some slrght improvement Re- 
spiration rather less difficuU. Urine rather in- 
creased» One.stool. Puise as before. 

8th.— Lrttle altération. During the day she 
feels less oppressed, but at night she sufTers 
greatly. Urine scanty. Tongue furred. Upon 
examinîilg the abdomen, there seemed to be con- 
sidérable disease, and to be fluid encysted. Contr 
decoct : digitalis. 

9th. — The digifalîs was discoîitinued, and she 
was ordered a blister to each arn>. 
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14th. — The blisters appear to hâve done good : 
they are kept open. Respiration more freé. 
Countenance much improved. 

20th. — She îs able to lie dowti in bed withoul 
any difficulty. 

This woman remained in the hospital till the 
lOth of March, taking no medicines. She was 
then discharged, much relieved, though she had 
still some difficulty of breathing, and oppression 
at the pit of the stomach^ which was increased 
by exertion *. 



* It may not be unlnteresiiiig to compare the above case 
with one which occurred 'ieveral years ago at St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital. A woman aged 21 years, was admitted 
March 22d, 1810. She stated that she had been ill abaut 
three weeks, Her coinplaints were of great difficulty àf 
respiration, violent palpitation of the heart, inability to 
lie down in bed. She had cougk with abundant expecto- 
ration, her countenance was livid, her eyes watery and 
dim ; her abdomen and legs were swelled ; she passed little 
urine ; her bowels were confined ; her puise was frequeut 
and feeble, but neither irregular nar intermitting, She 
had taken some medicînes, of the'^nature of which she was 
ignorant, and had had a blister^pplied to the scrobiculus 
cordisj but neither the medicines Bor the blister had beem 
of any service. ^ infusi cascariliœ f jU* Trœ. digitaL 
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Peb. Sth, 1817.— A man was admitted intr^ 
thé hospital with ascites. I requeâited that hé 

in Ày, sexta quaq hoiâ. Sumat. elect. tart. cuni jal. * 3 y. 
pro re àatà. Imponàtur «tena empl. lyttse. 

I did not happen to see the patient again till the 2^^ 
trhen she was much better. The bii^tér Iiad relieved 
her considerably. Her respiration was more free, and she 
was able to lie down in bed. Thé côugh was still trouble- 
tome. The swelling of the low^r extrémities was much dî-^ 
minishedy and she passed more water. Her bowels were 
now open. Her puise was not affected by the difgitalis, 
but some nausea had been occasioned. Now though she 
had not complained of nausea previously to her taking the 
medicine, theré was somè doubt whether the latter had 
caused it, for she described the sickness as coming on when 
she attempted to eat any thing, aud not to be présent at 
other times. Her countenancc was si 111 livid, and the pal- 
pitation^ though lesSy was by no means remo^ed. 

27th. — Improving. Cont' mia^ura. 

28th.-^Respiratîou more free, Palpitatbn much dimi* 
nished. Countenatiee improved. No difficulty of lying 
dôwn in bed. Puise rather fréquent. Bowels tegular. 
Urine copious. No swelling of the lower extrémities^ 
NsiùseéL and anorexia^ 

20th^The digitalis faàd now décîd^y affected the Sys- 
tem. Theré was much nausea, and vomitmg^ Puise hre^ 



8 itii^ii Il Mi i I tipM^— iw— ^fa 



* If, puly. jâL comp* Jj. Potaa« tupertatt |ij« CoD'* 
fèct ros» oanki. ^s^. Syr. Ji«(. q[. 4i, Miaoa fia* Pectu*» 
arium. 



might he èrderëd the infusion of digitalis of tba 
London Pharmacopœia. 



fular, and less than 60 in the minute. iThc medicme wat 
discontinued, and she itas ordeted à cordial draught. 

31 st. — Vomiting still continued. Puise irregular, and 
60 in a minute. Great debility. Ordered effervescing 
drànghts. 

March Ist. — ^Vomiting liad ceased. Some appetite. She 
liaid that she coùld not at this period Ijè easy,- except with 
ber head raised. Cough and expectoration much the same. 
Puise 64, full and hard. 

Froin the 2d to the 8th she went on improving» She 
lost het cough, and her respiration became quite free. Her 
puise was nalural, bowels were regular, her tongue was 
clean, and she had a good appetite. In a few days she 
was discharged. 

The âiymptoms in thià case were vcry similar to those of 
the woman at the Nice hospital, but they were more àevere. 
Indeed, so severe that nobody supposed the patient cpuld 
hâve recôvered, Yet hère we see that 15 drops of the tinc- 
ture of digitalis, given twice a day, piroduced most decided 
èffects, while in the other case, scarcely any were produced 
by four grains of the powder, taken in the same space of 
time, or by jij of the décoction. As, however, à slight 
effect did foUow the exhibition of the digitalis in the lattet 
case, we are not to consider the patient as one of those who 
would not hâve been influenced by the medicine, had it 
bêen gbod in its Hind, but we must conclude that it was 
cither originally weak, or that It had been spoiled by keep-» 
ing. 
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8th. — On this day the jpatîent was morè parti- 
Cularly examined^ and it was found that therc 
was considérable tension and hardness about the 
région of the spleen, as vvell as that of the liver. 
The mafi was frdm the neighbourhoôd ôf th^ 
Var, a itioist and unhealthy part of the country, 
where agues are common ; but he asserted that 
he had had no illness previous to the appearance 
of the dropsy. The digitàlis was discontinued, 
1 know not why, on the 7th, and he was ordered 
as follows : R Scillaè g': xij. Millep ppt. g': xvj. 
Potas nitrat jj. Pulv. zing. g": xij. Dîvïde in 
doses vj, quarum sumat j. ter die. The patient 
bas made more water since yesterday. 

I4th. — Yesterday he was ordered the follovving 
oîntment : R Fol. Digital, gij. Scillœ ^ss. 
Fiat pulvis, et digère in succi gastrici q. s. per 
dies quatuor; deinde cum adipe ppt. fiât un- 
guentum, quo inungatur abdomen. 

March 8th. — The ointntent was used till thi« 
day without any elTect. He died. 

In the foregoing case there was too much vis- 
céral disease, perhaps, for any permanent good 
effect to be expected from medicine ; and it must 
be admittedy that the infusion was too soon 
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abandoned. The use of ihe dîgitalis, however^' 
as an exlernal application was long enough per- 
severed in for it to liave manifested ils effects in 
some way or other, had it been of a good .qua- 
lity*. 

In a case of phtbisis I found the digîtalis of 
tbe.neighboiirhood of Nice of no use uhatevér, 
eîther in tincture or powder, in the doses to 
which we are accustomed in this country. The 
tincture which I had brought from England did 
affect the puise in some degrce, though it had 
been badly kept, and its powers were doubtless 
impaired. 



Speaking ofthe climate of Nice I bave re- 
marked that an intelligent médical man, an inha- 
bitant of the place, considered it unfavourable to 
persons in confirmed consumption, and that vvhat 
1 had observed myself strongly inclined me to co- 
incide with him in opinion. He seemed (o ima- 
gine that the sea air was too stimulating for such 
patients. I observed that M. Risso was not sin- 
gular in bis opinion, that the sea air is rather 



» '-• 



• That is, suppoâJQg its external application çver to be 
of service. 
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hurtful than otherwise to persons in confirmed 
consumption. I now refer my réaders to Dr. 
Young's work, where they will find Ihat Dr. 
Çarmichael Smyth, Dr. Percival, Portai^ &ç, 
b^ye entertained the same notion. Yet^ on thei 
other hand^ there are experienced physicians, 
l^ho bold thaï a sea voyage iç useful in any stage 
of this complainte and tbough other practitionera 
bave stated tbat they bave not seen any benefit 
i^erived from the remedy in distinctly marked 
çases^ they do not seem to say that it bas done 
barm. Dr. Rush and others bave given it as 
tbeir opinion^ that a mixture of land and 9ea air 
is unfavourable to consumptive persons, andi 
perhaps this may l)^ the real reasqn why a rési- 
dence on the coast is bad fpr them^ as I am in* 
çlined to think it generally is^ independently of 
the vicinity of moqntàins which bas been ob- 
iected tq Nipe. 



I bave mentipned that the pbysicians of Sicily 
reeommend a removal to a cooler climate^ to 
persons in pulmonary consumption. Portai is 
quoted by Dr. Young, as baving remarked^ 
^hat he bad known con^umptions in the inha- 
bitants of Languedoc, àn4 Provence^ retarded 
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by a remoral to Paris. He should hâve told 
us whether thèse persons were inhabitants of 
the sea coast^ and in what stage of phthisi9 
jLhey were when they undertook the journey; 
fiince the mère moving inland raight hâve had 
fiomeéhare in retarding the disease, and, if they 
were not far advanced in ît, the journey might 
hâve been of service to them. It would hâve 
also been interejsting to hâve known under what 
description of pulmonary consumption thèse p4« 
liants labonred. 



THE ESÏ^. 
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